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Introductory Memories. 

luDi-iN Eetenue Statistics liave usually been regarded as any- 
thing but an attractive subject of study. The causes which, until a 
very recent period, induced an apathetic distaste to the discussion of 
the details of any branch of Indian administration, told with, if 
possible, greater force, when the Eevenue or system of Taxation was 
in question. The intricacies of Land Tenures, the controversies 
they had given rise to, and the somewhat too profuse employment 
of Indian legal and fiscal terms worded in different vernaculars, 
contributed in no mean degree to this result. 

The rapid march of the great and stirring events of which India 
has lately been, and still is, the theatre — the example which the East 
India Company, and those officially connected with India in Parlia- 
ment have vied with each other in enforcing on the public, as to the 
urgent need of a more popular and a wider spread study of the 
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elements of Indian finance — all justify an impression, that efforts to 
simplify and explain the special nature of those elements will not be 
looked upon with as much indifference as was formerly their fate. 

These observations must be understood as made in a general 
sense, the Statistical Society having uniformly proved, for the last 
twenty years or more, that it did not share in the prevalent unconcern 
on Indian topics. 

A full consideration of the leading branches of Indian Revenue, 
from a British point of view, appears to divide itself as follows, into 
distinct, but at the same time intimately connected, heads of enquiry, 
respecting : — 

(1). The present condition of the Indian Eevenue; the pressure 
of Taxation, and the territorial area and extent of population from 
which it is raised. 

(2). The productive, financial, and industrial condition of India; 
and the degree in which experience and facts have shown it to be 
susceptible of improvement through the promotion of agriculture and 
public works ; better means of irrigation and transit by canals and 
railways ; and an amended system of Land Settlement. 

(3). The fiscal conditions that regulate Indian finance, compared 
witli those applicable to British finance. 

(4). The facts and Statistics bearing upon the past history and 
progress of Revenue and Taxation in British India, during the 
Sixty-Pour Tears 1792-3 to 1855-6. 

The risks of too broad a generalization upon data really appli- 
cable only to a limited portion of surface, are both numerous and 
perplexing, and, unless extreme care be used, may lead to mistaken 
deductions upon many of the branches comprised in the Eevenue 
administration of so vast an empire, including territory nearly 
seven times as extensive, and population nearly five times as 
numerous, as Great Britain, It must also be kept in recollection 
how widely the distinct nations comprised in this empire differ in 
origin, temperament, language, and industry, and in their respective 
advance in civilization ; and what various influences they are subject 
to, of climate, soil, hereditary custom, and caste. 

Civilians who have had the advantage of practical experience in 
the service of the East India Company abroad, are not necessarily 
more free from the entanglement of such causes of error, than the 
enquirer at home. They are frequently imbued with views on Indian 
administrative points, correct enough so far as relates to the parti- 
cular localities of one Presidency, but by no means deserving that 
character when applied to the formation of a judgment upon the 
•circumstances of other Presidencies. Of the latter they may not, 
perhaps, possess any local knov/ledge whatever. The races of people, 
their agricultural, industrial, and social condition may be quite dif- 
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ferent from those of the inhabitants of the part of India where the 
ofBcial life of those civilians has been spent. 

On the other hand, in England, we are chiefly dependent on the 
information and instruction upon Indian topics derivable from docu- 
mentary evidence of facts and figures. These are not to be found in 
excess, in a published form. Eather the contrary ; and there is cer- 
tainly wanting a condensed Eeport, for each Presidency, upon the 
same order and classes of statistical facts, illustrative of their agri- 
culture, trade, manufactures, prices, markets, means of communica- 
tion, and rates of wages for skilled and for general labour. The 
dijfferences in the social, family, and conjugal, condition of the 
people ; and last, but not least, a sufficiently near approximate esti- 
mate of their wealth, in real and personal property, all deserve and 
demand investigation. It may be true that to set on foot, and carry 
out, such an inquiry and report, would be an expensive and laborious 
undertakuig ; but there is reason to infer that it would repay itself a 
thousandfold, and contribute to the material prosperity, and through 
that to the moral wellbeing, of the population of India, to an extent 
which even the sanguine would not be found to have over estimated. 

Proceeding with our outline of the subject before us, and pro- 
mising that the utmost it will be endeavoured to accomplish is to 
lay down some general principles on which it may be discussed by 
this Society ; we have at the outset to confine our attention to the 
first topic of inquiry that has been alluded to, viz. : — 

I. — The present condition of the Indian Sevenue, the pressure of 
Taxation, and the territorial area and extent of population from 
which it is raised. 

The latest period for which complete accounts have been received 
and published by the East India House, are for the year ended 30tK 
April, 1856. The position of the various branches of Eevenue since 
that date is not supposed to have materially altered, and no serious 
error will ensue from viewing the Eevenue for the financial year 
1855-56, as about representing its present position. 

In Indian Accounts the different rates of exchange for the Eupee 
cause some apparent discrepancy in the separate returns of total 
income and expenditure, and of surplus or deficiency. 

The basis of the following first Table A, is the Pari. Eet. (16/'57) . 
In this Eeturn, as in the one of which it is a continuation (3.36/'55), 
the Items are reduced to Sterling, at the rate of 2s. per Eupee, 
throughout, so that the conversion can be brought from one denomi- 
nation to the other by the rules of decimal notation. 

Eor clearness of reading this, and the other tables which follow, 
as well as for convenience of printing, it has been found expedient 
to discard the units, tens, and hundreds, and to express each Item 
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in Millions and Thousands of Pounds only, so that three ciphers, 
000, are to be added at the right hand of each Sum.* 

Table A. 

Total Retenjje derived from all sources, in each PREsiDENcr and in the 

whole ()jf British India, in One Year, 1855-66. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 



Separate Brancliea 


Presidency. 


Whole 
of 


of 
Kevenue. 


Bengal. 


No'.-Wstn. 
Provinces. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


Punjab. 


British 
India. 


1. Land Kevenue 

2. Sayer Revenue (or^ 
Sundry Items of| 
mixed direct andi 
indirect Taxation) J 

3. Excise 


Mlns. 
£ 

4-668 
0.499 
0045 

1-082 
4-172 
0045 
0-223 
1-541 
0-119 

0-625 


Mlns. 
£ 

5-000 
0-303 

0-549 

0-087 
0169 

0-078 

0-074 


Mlus. 

£ 

3-642 

0-247 

0-109 
0-541 

0-059 
0-071 
0-140 
0-019 

0-459 


Mlns. 

£ 
2-846 

0-116 

0-275 
1-024 
0-022 
0-069 
0-348 
0-058 

0-195 


Mlns. 

£ 
0-954 

0-079 

0-204 

0-024 
0-020 

0-017 


Mlns. 

£ 
17-110 

1-244 

0-045 

0-109 

2-651 
5-196 
0-237 
o-55i 

2-I07 

0-196 

1-370 


4. Moturi)lia (or Pro-l 
perty and Income 1 
Tax, recently dis- j 
continued) J 

5. Salt Tax 


6. Opium Revenue .... 

7. Post Office 


8. Stamp Duties 


10. Mint Duties 


11. Miscellaneous (in- 
cluding Tribute 
fromNativeStates, 
Pilotage, Toll, and 
Ferry Dues) J 


Total Gross Revenue .... 


13-019 


6-260 


5-287 


4-953 


1-298 


30-817 


Total Gross Charges .... 


13-768 


2-533 


5-537 


5-123 


1-411 


28-372 


Net Indian Surplus 




3-727 


.... 


.... 


.... 


2'445 


Net Indian Deficiency.... 


0-749 


.... 


0-250 


0-170 


0-113 





* As examples ; in col. 2 of the annexed Table A, it will be found that the 
Land Revenue for Bengal was (in the year 1855-56) 4-668 Mlns. £, la other 
words, it was 4,668,000/., the exact figures of the account being 4,668,156/. 
Again, in col. 6, under the head of Stamp Duties, the receipts in the Punjab are 
given at 0-020 Mlns. £ ; meaning 20,000/., the precise figures of the original 
account malting them 20,167/. 
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Every item of this Table A will bo more fully referred to ia 
the fourth, or last, part of this paper ; in which a brief account will 
be given of the progress of the separate branches of Revenue during 
the Sixty-Four years 1792-3 to 1855-56, with calculated annual 
averages for each five years. At the present first step in our inquiry 
it will be well not to encumber it with too many figures. What we 
want at the outset is an a^jproximate and condensed view of the 
amount of Eevenue and its distribution over the several great divi- 
sions of India ; without reference to any consideration of what part 
of such Eevenue is Taxation pressing upon the people, and of what 
part is Government Income, the pressure of which does not fall 
upon them. This will be presently discussed. In the meanwhile 
let us restrict ourselves to observing that if we recapitulate from 
TabIiE a the Items of Gross Eevenue from the several Presiden- 
cies, viz. : — 

£ 

1. Bengal 13,019,000 

2. North-West Provinces 6,260,000 

3. Madras 5,287,000 

4. Bombay 4,953,000 

5. Punjab 1,298,000 

we arrive at a total for India of 30,817,000^. of Gross Revenue. 

A line has been added to this, and to the other Tables, showing 
the Gross Charges, another showing the Indian Surplus or Defi- 
ciency. This is to be understood as irrespective of the receipts and 
disbursements of the Home Treasury for its establishments and 
liabilities in England. 

With these explanations, we may now revert to the figures of 
Table A. And the immediate question of most importance, on the 
face of those figures, is the ascertainment of the proportion which 
each source of Revenue bears to the total raised. The per centage 
calculations are contained in the next Table B ; and, under the 
fourth head of our inquiry, will be found Tables for which the Per 
Centage proportions have been similarly computed for the several 
quinquennial periods from 1792-3 to 1855-6. These will be useful 
for reference, and will show, far better than undigested figures, the 
fluctuations between those dates. We have, however, at the moment, 
to restrict our attention more particularly to Table B. 

It will be observed how wide a range of dift'erence exists in the 
proportions of the several sources of Eevenue. Tor instance, the 
Land-Tax (so called) contributes less than 36 Per Cent, of the total 
Revenue in Bengal, and in the North-West Provinces nearly 80 Per 
Cent., whilst the average for India is about 55^ per Cent. The 
Salt-Tax is nearly 16 Per Cent, of the total Revenue in the Punjab, 
whilst in Bombay it contributes only 5^ per Cent, of its Eevenue, 
the average for India approaching 8| per Cent. Next the Ojaimn 
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Metenue does not exist at all in the North-West Provinces, Madras, 
or the Punjab, but covers 32 Per Cent., or not far short of -jrd of the 
Bengal Revenue, and 21 per Cent., or more than |-th of the Bombay 
Eevenue, and quite -J^th of the vrhole Indian Eevenue. Then the 
Gttstoms, which are under 7 Per Cent., or less than -jJ^th of the Indian 
Eevenue, do not contribute anything to the Punjab Eevenue, only 
make up 1^ per Cent, of the North-West Provinces Eevenue, and 
at their maximum in Bengal are under 12 per cent. The last of the 
larger Items is the Miscellaneous JReventte, including Tributes from 
native states, &c., and it averages 4^ per Cent, for India, is not much 
more than 1 Per Cent, in the North- West Provinces, but reaches 
8f per Cent, in Madras. 

Table B. 
Pbb Centaoes of the Revenue from each Source to the Total Revenue 

raised, in each Presidenct/ of India ; in the Year 1856-56, (calculated 

from Table A.) 



1 


2 


3 


i 


6 


6 


7 


Separate Sources 


Presidency. 


Wliole 

of 
British 
India. 


of 
Kevenue, 


Bengal. 


No.'-Wstn. 
Provinces. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


Punjab. 


1. Land 


Per Cent. 
35-85 

3-83 

•35 

8-31 

32'04 

•35 

1-72 

IV84 

•91 

4^80 


Per Cent. 
7987 

4^84 

8^77 

1-39 
2^70 
r25 

M8 


Per Cent. 
68^91 

4^67 

2-06 
10-24 

1-12 

1-34 

2^63 

•35 

8^68 


Per Cent. 
57^45 

2^34 

5-55 
20-67 
-45 
1-40 
7-03 
1-17 

394 


Per Cent. 
73^50 

6^00 

15^71 

^85 
1-54 

1-31 


Per Cent. 
55-52 

4-04 
•15 
•35 

8-60 


2. Sayer (For ex-l 
planation, see > 
Table A) j 


4. Moturpha (Fori 

explanation, see , 
Table A) 1 

5. Salt 


6. Opium 


16-86 


7. Post Office 


•77 
1-79 
6-83 

•64 

4-45 


8. Stamp Duties 


10. Mint Duties 


11. Miscellaneous (For j 
explanation, see} 
Table A) J 


Total Revenue 


100' 


100^ 


100* 


lOO^ 


100- 


lOO^ 



Statistical calculations of the pres«wre of Taxation on each head 
of the population, and on each square mile of territory, in certaia 
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parts of India, were recently (Feb. 1858) submitted to Parliament. 
(See Eeturn 86, of 1858). The object was to enable comparison 
with the relative weight, as measured in money, of the incidence of 
Taxation in the United Kingdom. The figures given of the pressure 
on each inhabitant of the North- Western Provinces (Eegulation and 
Non-Regulation) are 3*. Z^d., and on each inhabitant of the Bombay 
Presidency 3s. 9f(f. The first of these results is based upon the 
ratio to the number of inhabitants, of the aggregate of six 
items, viz. : Land Revenue, Abkaree or Spirit licenses, Stamps, 
Miscellaneous Revenue, Sayer Revenue (a technical term signifying 
items of direct and indirect taxation not included in miscellaneous 
revenue), and Customs Duties. The other result is based on two 
items only, viz. : Land and Sayer Revenues. 

But the question at once arises, if, in either of these examples, 
the first and largest item, of Land Revenue, or so called Land-Tax, 
should be included in the estimate ? 

This amounts to an inquiry, whether Land in India is taxed 
at all. 

It may readily be admitted that whenever and wherever — under 
Hindoo or Mussulman despotism, or under British rule — the Land 
Revenue, paid to the government out of the produce of the soil, in 
money or in kind, exceeded a fair amount of Rent, the excess beyond 
that normal or natural rent, was, practically as well as nominally, a 
Tax. But, if we admit this argument, we must reject that undue 
extension of its premiss which would include the normal rent, or 
any amount less than the normal rent, in the designation of a tax. 

The archaeology of the Muhammedan Khwrauj, or Land-Tax, is 
by no means so abstruse or uninviting as to repel an inquirer of 
ordinary patience. It rests upon foundations which have nothing of 
the questionableness or mythical speculation of the Hindoo law. 
We may here restrict ourselves to observing that there is ample 
evidence in favour of the conclusion that, in its origin, and in the 
theory of its incidence, for centuries upon centuries, the Land 
Revenue of India was a Rent and not a tax. We shall have to 
recur to this hereafter. 

But it was a Rent in a form all modern political economy has 
declared to be the worst in which it can be assessed. It was a given 
portion of the gross produce ; such as the greed of the rulers, or 
the abject state of the ruled, was fain or forced to let grow into the 
lion's share. Theoretically, even at its origin, it was a species of 
Rent ; but there ensued, too often, a surplus exaction, which was a 
Tax. This has, however, been changed; and, in recent times, years in 
British India may be counted as centuries, if we consider the great 
revolutions they have made in the laws, customs, traditions, and 
prejudices of races erroneously supposed to be imbued with an 
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inflexible immutability. In nothing has this been more obvious, 
than in the large reforms of the principles of Land Revenue collec- 
tion. And, if the British sway in India had not nobler records, it 
might well be proud that in this most important matter it has swept 
away the inherited injustice of former ages. 

Living, present history will prove this. "We may with advantage 
be instructed respecting it by a passage to be found in the last of 
the remarkable series of state papers recently issued by the East 
India Company. The Land Eevenue system, in its latest form of 
improvement, is there criticized in words proclaiming that no oppres- 
sion on the Landholder can have substantial existence any longer — 
words which, if inserted in a general code of administration, might 
be deserving of the designation of the Indian Magna Charta. The 
" Memorandum of Improvements in the Administration of India, 
Peb. 1858 " — the paper here referred to — seems founded in chief 
measure upon an application, to the peculiar circumstances of India, 
of the rationale common to all state Land Bevenues, or so called 
Land-Taxes, which have originated in the form of reserved rents. 
The characteristics of the different Tenures of Land in the several 
Presidencies are described at some length in the Memorandum, and 
in continuation of what had been previously officially stated in the 
special Return of June 1857 (Pari. Paper 112, Sess. 2). Statisti- 
cally an exception must be taken to the estimate of the proportion 
of Revenue derived from the Land, as being Two-Thirds. It would 
be more correct to say (as already shown) that the proportion is 
above One-Half, or about 55^ Per Cent. 

The part of the Memorandum it is now proposed to quote in 
full, runs thus (see pages 7-8) : — 

"Nearly two-thirds of the revenue of India consist of the rent of land. So far 
as this resource extends in any country, the public necessities of the country may be 
said to be provided for, at no expense to the people at large. Where the original 
right of the state to the land of the country has been reserved, and its natural, but 
no more than its natural, rents made available to meet the public expenditure, the 
people may be said to be so far untaxed ; because the Government only takes from 
them as a tax what they would otherwise have paid as a rent to a private landlord. 
This proposition undoubtedly requires modification in the case of a Ryot or peasant 
cultivating his own land ; but even in his case, if the Government demand does not 
exceed the amount which the land could pay as rent if let to a solvent tenant (that 
is, the price of its peculiar advantages of fertility or situation), the Government 
only reserves to itself, instead of conceding to the cultivator, the profit of a kind of 
natural monopoly, leaving to him the same reward of his labour and capital which 
is obtained by the remainder of the industrious population. Any amount whatever 
of revenue, therefore, derived from the rent of land, cannot be regarded, generally 
speaking, as a burthen on the tax-paying community. But to this it is of course 
essential that the demand of revenue should be kept within the limits of a fair rent. 
Under the Native Governments, and in the earlier periods of our own, this limit was 
often exceeded. But under the British rule, in every instance in which the fact of 
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excessive assessment was proved by large outstanding balances and increased 
difficulty of realization, the Government has, vvlien the fact was ascertained, taken 
measures for reducing the assessment. 

" The history of our government in India, has been a continued series of 
reductions of taxation ; and in all the improved systems of revenue administration, 
of which an account has been given in the preceding part of tliis paper, the object 
has been not merely to keep the Government demand witliin the limits of a fair rent, 
but to leave a large portion of the rent to the proprietors. In the settlement of the 
North-West Provinces, the demand was limited to two-thirds of the amount which 
it appeared, from the best attainable information, that the land could afford to pay 
as rent. The principle which has been laid down for the next settlement, and 
acted on whenever resettlement has commenced, is still more liberal : the Govern- 
ment demand is fixed at one-half, instead of two-thirds, of the average net 
produce ; that is, of a fair rent. The same general standard has been adopted for 
guidance in the new assessment of the Madras territory. In Bombay no fixed 
proportion has been kept in view ; but the object has been, that land should possess 
a saleable yalue. That this object has been attained throughout the surveyed 
districts of Bombay, there is full evidence ; and as the Kyots have been secured from 
increase of revenue for the space of 30 years, the value of land may be expected, 
from the progress of improvement, to be constantly on the increase. 

" It has been shown above, that by far the largest item in the public revenue of 
India is obtained virtually without taxation, because obtained by the mere intercep- 
tion of a payment, which, if not made to the State for public uses, would generally 
be made to individuals for their private use." 

The preceding extract does not make any specific mention of 
Bengal, or of the Punjab, but it is meant to include these Govern- 
ments in the general scope of the conclusions it so tersely and justly 
expresses. It vill be well, however, to complete our view of the 
whole of the Indian Eeveuue, by briefly observing that in Bengal, — • 
where Lord Cornwallis's Permanent Settlement of 1793, subse- 
quently resurveyed, chiefly prevails — the Land-Tax does not average 
more than half of a fair net liental ; and that it is stated upon the 
most reliable ofiicial authority respecting the Punjab — where the 
Village system of settlement mostly prevails — that from searching 
and accurate inquiry in the Settlement Department, showing the 
exact yield and value per acre of every kind of Crop, it has been 
ascertained that the Grovernment demand does not there exceed 
one-fifth of the gross value of the produce in rich tracts, and one- 
sixth, or one-eighth, or even less, in poor tracts of country. 

In fact, intentional oppression on the Indian Landholder or culti- 
vator, on the Zumeendar or Ryot, may be put aside as byegone, and 
as purely a tradition of the past. The British system of adminis- 
tration has treated the improving landholders of India, both great 
and small, with careful consideration ; and has exempted them from 
increased assessments on account of improvements, to an extent not 
known to legislation on Land-Tax in Europe, if indeed we except 
the permissive powers of Eedemption given in England by Mr. Pitt's 
Act of 1798. 
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It may, perhaps, be recollected that in the paper on British 
Land-Tax Statistics, read to the Statistical Society in May 1857, 
(see Vol. XX of Journal), I explained at some length the various 
logomachies the Land-Tax had given rise to in England from the 
time of Charles the First, and even before, down to the present 
period. It is not to be expected that Indian Land-Tax — obviously 
more complicated — should have been free from the same kind of 
result. We need not be surprised at the formidable array of volumes 
of controversial literature it has produced. 

If the word Tax, in the ordinary sense of the term, was open to 
misconstruction as applied to national land revenue in Grreat Bri- 
tain — where this impost was a given portion of net reserved rent 
belonging to the state, and inherited from feudal times — how much 
more was it so, where applied, as in India, to the integral Eent 
itself If England chafed at the burden of a Land-Tax when it was, 
at the maximum, One-Eifth of the Net E«nt, how could India bear 
a Tax on the Land, equal to the whole Net Eent, or to more than 
the whole Net Eent ? The answer is, that reduced to its true defi- 
nition, Land-Tax does not exist in India. The Eent of the Land is 
paid to the British Government in India as the sovereign landlord, 
and by the same right of the strong arm and of the bold will as is 
recognized in the Hindoo laws of Menu, or in those Chapters of 
the Koran which are the foundation of the Mahometan laws. Even 
if this were disputed, it cannot be denied that the British Govern- 
ment has, de facto, proprietary rights ; but not possessory rights, 
except for resumed, escheated, or waste, lands. It enjoys the Eent- 
Eoll of the country, but not the power of dispossession of the tenant. 
And tenants, hereditary but not necessarily resident, form the great 
mass of the people, whether their tenure be that of members of 
village communities; cultivators by themselves or deputies; or in 
any other way. It is only the minority of the people who are Free- 
holders by inheritance, custom, gift, or purchase. 

Dismal relations are sometimes heard of the cruelty of the British 
Government in India, resuming lands from the ryot when he is unable 
to pay his Eent or Land Tax. But let us ask if Eesumption has 
not been the practice from time immemorial in India, and if it be not 
the condition prevalent in almost every European country in which, 
by the absence of laws or customs of primogeniture, or by the 
existence of a fancy for cultivating little patches of ground, the Land 
is cut up into small freeholds ? This Society will remember, that in 
the paper from Lord Lovelace read to them some years ago, this was 
distinctly pointed out as being the case in France, where frequent 
resumptions and sales of plots of ground take place to discharge 
arrears of Land Tax ; and even in England timber has, before noWj 
been felled to provide for the arrears of that tax, insignificant, we 
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may add, as is its amount, viz. : under One-Hundredtli part of the 
Eental from Eeal Property. 

Having entered into these explanations, we are now in a position 
to return to the two examples with which we commenced the present 
paper, of the calculations of incidence of Taxation in India, as set 
forth in Pari. Paper, 86/'58. Having described the reasons for 
which it would seem that the Item of Land-Tax must be wholly 
expunged, if we desire a view of the pressure of Taxation, as distin- 
guished from the Eevenue raised per head, we shall find on doing so, 
that the pressure of Taxation upon each inhabitant, as estimated for 
1854-5, was 7i<?., in the North "West Provinces, instead of 3s. Q\d., 
which are the figures of the Parliamentary Eetum ; and Is. 4(^. in 
Bombay Presidency, instead of 3s. Qid., in the same return. The 
further addition which ought to be made for Salt Tax will presently 
be alluded to. 

The corrections thus far have been arrived at by deduction from 
the figures for the North West Provinces, of the Land Tax for the 
Financial Tear 1854-5 (given in Pari. Paper 16/'57). In those for 
Bombay, the Pari. Paper 86/ '58, on which the estimate is based, 
besides being obviously wrong in Col. 6 of the Table, disagrees m its 
figures of Col. 4, with those in Pari. Paper 16/ '57, above referred to ; 
and in order to make the amended estimate for Bombay, it has been 
deemed preferable to take the Sayer, Miscellaneous, Stamps, and 
Customs Bevenuos from the latter paper. 

But in both instances Salt Duties have been omitted. There is, 
however, no item of Taxation which so really falls on every individual 
in India as this one. Por salt, then, we must add Z^d. per head to the 
Taxation of the North-West Provinces, which may thus he estimated at 
a total of ll\d. per head in 1854-5 ; and in Bomlay 5^d. per head for 
the same Item, must be added, making the total taxation there equal to 
Is. 9f <?. per head. 

Our total estimate of the Pressure of Taxation in 1854-5, is 
therefore diiferent from the Eeturn made to Parliament in February, 
1858, by 2s. 4!^d. per head, or nearly 72 per cent, less than that 
Eeturn, for the North "West Provinces; and by 2s. per head, or 
nearly 52 per cent, less, for Bombay Presidency. 

The comparison between the pressure of Taxation in India, and 
in the United Kingdom, may with advantage be made in a more 
general manner. It is in many respects useful to have a clear, 
approximate view of it. Before commencing such an estimate, it 
will be desirable to see what is the proportionate density of the 
population in the two countries. 

The following Table C affords a convenient and condensed 
Summary of the Area and Population of British India, and of the 
Native States immediately connected with the several Presidencies, 
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according to tlie latest approximate or officially obtained censuses, 
published by the East India Company. 

Table C. 
SuMMAnY of the Area and Population of India. Constructed from the 
" Return of the A rea and Population of each Division of each Presidency 
of India, from the latest inquiries j comprising, also, the Area and 
estimated Population of Native States. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 28<A July, 1857." 



states. 



Government. 



Countries. 



Total 
Area, in 
Tkousands 
of Square 

Miles. 



Total 
PopniATioN, 



MiUionit, 



Britifh f 



Governor-General of 1 
India in Council..../ 



Lieut. -Governor of 1 
Bengal J 



Lient.-Govemor of] 
No.-Western Pro- ) 



f Punjab, Oude, Berar, a 
I Pegu, Tenasserim, ( 
I Eastern Straits Set- / 
I tlements J 

{Upper and Lower Pro- \ 
vinces, Assam, Ca- ( 
char, So.-West Fron- j 
tier, Arracan J 



Native 



Governor of Madras 
Governor of Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 



Delhi, Meerut, Agra,' 
Benares, &c., Non- 
Regulation Provinces, 
Saugor, Nerbudda, 
&c 

Madras Districts, Gan- 
jam, Vizagapatam, 
Coorg 

(Bombay District, Sat- 
\ tara, Sinde ; 



Total, British States* 

(The Deccan, Nepaul,) 
I Rajpoot States, &c / 

Mysore, Travancore, &c 

iGuzerat and Kattywar,1 
I Petty States, &c / 

Total, Native States 

Total, British and] 

Native States ....) 



246- 



222- 



106- 



132- 



131- 



837- 



515- 
52- 
61- 



628- 



1,465' 



23" 



3+' 



iji' 



39* 

J- 
4" 



iSo- 



* A correspondent of one of the London papers, " The Daily News," March 
and April, 1858, in writing on the organization of our Indian armies, has given 
some statistics based upon the late redistribution of Indian provinces by Lord 
Canning, and upon the East India House Tables, of which the above Table C is 
an abstract. They do not differ from the latter materially, and the object in now 
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The territorial limits of the Political administrations do not quite 
correspond with those of the Eevenue CoUectorates, parts of some of 
the Presidencies being under the financial rule, or at any rate in- 
cluded in the Eevenue Accounts, of the Governments of other Presi- 
dencies. This is of sufficient moment to require the construction of 
a detailed analysis according to CoUectorates, which may also be 
useful in further statistical enquiries. The results are for convenience 
transferred to the Appendix (see Tables N to E, and Sumiiabt S, 
post). 

The average population of the British Indian States, as deduced 
from the figures of which the preceding Table C is a summary, may 

quoting them is tlie interesting comparison with the size and populousness of several 
of the great countries of Europe. The writer uses the initials J. B., and we may, 
with but little risk of error, guess that they belong to a distinguished ge:ieral officer 
who is a member of this Society, and has written a great deal on Indian subjects. 
The following are the figures, corrected by those given in the work, " India and 
Europe compared ," by Lieut. -General John Briggs. London, 1857, 12 mo. : — 

Comparative Area and Population of the Principal Kingdoms of Europe 
and Her Majestt/'s Dominions in India. 

Europe. Area, Sq. Mis. Populutioii. 

Austrian Empire 256,784 35,750,021 

Kingdom of Bavaria 29,327 4,559,452 

286,111 40,300,075 

Empire of France 201,9151 35i783,i7o 

Kingdom of Spain 144,698 14,210,219 

Italian States 58,185 10,832,881 

202,883 25,049,100 

Kingdom of Prussia 107,680 16,331,187 

„ of Holland 13,571 3,397,851 

„ of Saxony 5,759 1,511,272 

— — — — 127,016 21,240,310 

„ Naples and Sicily.... 42,132 7,975,850 

„ Wurtemberg 7,S03 1,733,263 



&67,6o6 132,081,768 



India. 

Bengal Presidency 222,609 41,961,513 

Punjaub 112,671 24,652,063 

Bombay and Scinde 131,564 11,790,042 

244,215 36,442,705 

North-West Provinces 74,686 23,337,033 

Madras Presidency 132,090 22,437,247 

Mysore 30,886 3,460,690 

Nagpore 76,432 4,650,000 



, 107,318 8,116,696 

European settlements ^2,993 887,151 

043,9" 133-,i76.345 
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be iieai-ly estimated as follows, ranging the countries in their order of 
populousnesa : — 



Countries under the Administration of— 



Proportion 
Per Cent, of 

Total 
Population. 




Lieut.-Governor of North-West Provinces 

Lieut.-Governor of Bengal 

Governor of Madras 

Gov.-General of India in Council (Punjab, &c.) 

Governor of Bombay 

Average of British India 



The average population of the Indian Empire is 157 per Square 
Mile, as against 332 per Square Mile for England in 1851. It is, 
therefore, in the aggregate, not one half as dense. If we are to 
define it by the nearest English standard, it may be said to be inter- 
mediate between the population of the counties of Northumberland 
and Eutland (154 per Sq. Mile), and of the counties of Salop and 
Huntingdon (178 per Sq. Mile). But it is denser by 70 per cent. 
than the population of Scotland (92 per Sq. Mile), and by 16 per 
cent, than that of Wales (135 per Sq. Mile). 

Then again, looking at the separate Presidencies in the order of 
density, we find that the North West Provinces are thickly peopled, 
318 per Sq. Mile, against 332 for the whole of England. Or, defining 
hy the nearest parallelism with English Counties, the ratio is inter- 
mediate between Derbyshire (288 per Sq. Mile) and Nottinghamshire 
(329 per Sq. Mile). 

The population of the Bengal Presidency (184 per Sq. Mile) may 
be compared, in territorial closeness, with that of the East Riding of 
York (182 per Sq. Mile), and of Dorset (186 per Sq. Mile). 

The population of Madras Presidency (170 per Sq. Mile) ranges 
between that of Northumberland and Eutland (154 per Sq. Mile), 
and of Shropshire and Huntingdonshire (178 per Sq. Mile). 

The density of population in the Countries under the Grovernor- 
General, 95 per Sq. Mile, is to be classed intermediately between that 
of Westmoreland (77 to the Sq. Mile), and that of the North Eiding 
of Yorkshire (102 to the Sq. Mile). 

The most thinly peopled of the Presidencies, Bombay, 89 per 
Sq. Mile, may also be classed between the English County of West- 
moreland and the North Eiding of York, just referred to. 

Eor the reasons already mentioned as to the differences between 
the territorial limits of the Political administrations and of the 
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Land Eevenue Collectorates, the analysis of the incidence of Taxation 
per head of the population, may be preferably restricted to a general 
calculation for the whole of India. As, however, it is useful to show 
in what parts of India the Items are raised, the following Table D 
is also arranged for each Presidency: — 

Table D. 
Indirect and Direct Taxation 0/ India in the Year 1855-66. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





Presidency or Government. 


Whole 


Items of Revenue. 


Bengal. 


No.'-Wstn. 
Provinces. 


Madras. 


Bomliay. 


Punjal). 


of 
India. 


(i.) Indirect Taxation. 
Salt 


Mlns. 

£ 
1-082 

1-541 

•045 

•224 


Mlns. 
£ 
•549 

•078 
•169 


Mlns. 

£ 

-541 
•140 

-071 


Mlns. 
£ 
-275 

-348 
-069 


Mlns. 
£ 
•204 

-020 


Mlns. 

£ 
2-651 


Customs 


2-107 


Excise 


-045 




•Jfj 








2-892 


-796 


-752 


-092 


-224 


5-356 


Proportion per Cent, of 1 
Indian Total Indirect. 
Taxation J 


54' 


15' 


H' 


I3' 


4' 


100* 


(11.) Mixed, Direct, and 
Indirect Taxation. 

Sayer and Abkarry (Sun- 1 
dry Taxes, Spirit Li- 
censes, &c.) J 

Moturpha (Income Taxi 
on Artisans, Shop- J 
keepers, Tools, &e.) .J 


•499 


•303 


•247 
•109 


•116 


•079 


1-244 
•109 




•499 


•303 


•356 


•116 


•079 


1-353 


Proportionper Cent. 


37" 


23- 


i6- 


8- 


6- 


loo^ 


Total of (i.) and (11.)) 
Indirect and Direct....) 


3-391 


1-099 


1-108 


•808 


•303 


6-709 


Proportions per Cent, of 1 
(i.) and (n.) for India! 


51- 


i6- 


I?' 


12' 


4" 


100" 



It win be observed that this Table D does not include all Items 
of Indian Eevenue. A complete Eeturn of every Item for the Tear 
1855-56, being the last for which any definitive results are yet pub- 
lished, has been given in the first Table A of the present paper. 
Here it wi)' suffice to briefly allude to the reasons for the several 
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omissions, which are requisite in arriving at a just view of Taxation, 
as distinguished from gross Eevenue Statistics. 

The Land Eevenue has already been referred to as really rent, 
and not a Tax. The next Item left out is Post Office Bevenue. 
This is no Tax, for the rates of Postage are so moderate that they 
cannot be termed even a remuneration for the services performed by 
the G-overnment administration of Letter-carriage. The Mint dues, 
which are trifling in amount, are also omitted ; and similarly with the 
Miscellaneous Eevenue, not included with what is termed the Sayer 
Revenue (which latter is brought into our calculation). The Revenue 
technically termed Miscellaneous cannot be taken as a tax upon the 
body of the people, for the greater part of it is derived from Subsidies 
of Native Princes, Marine and Pilotage Receipts, Judicial Receipts, 
Interest on Debts due, and some small Toll and Perry Collections. 
The other Item omitted is Opium Duty. I have left this large Item 
to be explained last, as I am not aware of any grounds on which it 
can be classed among the Taxes of India. It is wholly borne by the 
foreign consumer, and the cultivation of Opium of course helps the 
payment of all Taxes, by the large employment it gives to native 
labour and capital. 

Resuming our calculation to be based on Tables A and B, it 
will be observed that there is a total Taxation of 6,709,000Z., to be 
distributed amongst 132 Millions of People. Part of this Taxation, 
the MbturpJia, or Income-Tax on Artisans, Shopkeepers, and Stock- 
in-Trade, has, it is understood, subsequently to 1856, been discon- 
tinued. "We may, therefore, without chance of grave error, take in 
round numbers 6,600,000?., as the real Taxation borne by 132 Millions 
of Indians subject to the British Rule. 

The Average Tax.ytiok per Head for India is therefore One 
Shilling. 

And for comparison with the United Kingdom, take the Revenue 
for the Year ended 31st March, 1858 (a convenient period as it is 
the latest, and free from the War Ninepenco of additional Income 
Tax), and we iind a total of about 68 Millions. Prom this amount, 
and upon the same principles as have been referred to in respect of 
Indian Fiscal Revenue, deduct 3 Millions on account of Land Tax 
and Post-OfBce Revenues (say 1 Million for the former and 2 
Millions for the latter), and we have 65 Millions left as the Gross 
Public Taxation, to meet an equivalent amount of the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund. But we may augment this by at least 10 
Millions for Local Taxation, including Poor Rates, so that, altogether, 
there are, at the most moderate calculation, 73 Millions Sterling of 
positive Taxation to be spread over a population of under 30 Millions 
of Souls ; and of this Taxation, about 64 per cent., or in round terms, 
a little under two-thirds, are raised by Indirect Taxation ; and the 
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remaining 36 per cent., or something over One-third, by Direct 
Taxation. 

The conclusion is, that for G-eeat Beitain and Ieeland, we 
have, in sufficiently near approximate figures, an average Taxation 
^er head of at least Fifty Shillings, against One Shilling per head 
for India. 

There exists, consequently, a Ratio of 50 to 1, if the incidence of 
taxation proportionately to population be contrasted in the United 
Kingdom, and in India. 

Something like an approach to correctness of judgment upon this 
point is certainly to be desired. Various public and parliamentary 
statements, based on such statistical forms as those considered in 
some detail on this occasion, would indicate an apparent Ratio of 
only about 9 or 10 to 1. 

These differences are not light subjects of inquiry, in which it 
makes little dift'erence how the balance weighs. It is not " all the 
same" to One Hundred and Eighty Millions of people, whose con- 
dition is affected by the opinions and acts of Thirty Millions of other 
people. 

The analysis in the following Table E will show approximately 
the distribution of the Taxation of One Shilling per head, and the 
variations in the several parts of India. 

Reviewing some of the data in the following Table E, it may 
now be observed, that, taking the Taxation for the whole of British 
India at Is. per head as the general average rate, the rate per head 
for Madras is the same ; the rate for Bengal and Bombay exceeds 
it by one-third, being Is. id. per head ; the rate for the Punjab is 
one-fourth below it, being 9d. per bead ; and, lastly, that the rate 
for the North-West Provinces is lowest of all, being 7d. per head, 
or 60 Per Cent, below the general average. 

Revenue from all sources — -whether of Taxation or not — being 
similarly compared with the population, it will be seen that the 
general average for British India being 4s, 8d. per head, the rate 
for Madras is again in close conformity with it, viz. : 4s. 7d. ; that 
for Bombay the rate is as much as 77 per cent, in excess, being 
8s. Sd. per head ; for Bengal only about 7 per cent, in excess, viz., 
5s. per head ; and that in the North-West Provinces and Punjab 
the rates, viz., 3s. 5d. and 3s. dd., are about one-third below the 
general average. 

It is conducive to further information, if the proportions between 
the amount of Revenue from all sources, and that raised from the 
particular items only which press upon the people as Taxation, be 
ascertained. And upon the evidence of the preceding table, assum- 
ing also that the conclusions on which it is based are here admitted, 
it may be estimated that in the whole of British India not much 
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heyond One-Fifth of the Revenue is raised hy Taxation, or say, more 
nearly 21 Per Cent. In Bengal "27 per cent, of the revenue is thus 
raised, being upwards of one-fourth in excess of the general average. 
In the Punjab 23 per Cent., or about one-tenth in excess. In the 

Tabi,e e. 
Taxation and Total Revenue. — Peii Centages for each Presidency; and Averag 
fNciDENCE Per Head upon the Total Populations in the Year 1855-56. 

_ \ _ 2 S 4 S 6 7 



Description of 


Presidency or Government. 


Wliole 


the Several Calculations. 


Bengal. 


No.MVstn. 
Provinces. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


Punjab. 


British 
India. 


1. Population of the Collectorates in--! 
eluded in the Revenue Accounts ( 
(see Tables of Appendix and SoM- [ 
MARIES) j 


Wins. 
52- 


Mlns. 
37- 


Mills. 
23- 


Mlns. 
12- 


Mlns. 
8- 


Mlns. 

132- 


2 . Per- Cent age of ditto to Total Indian 1 
Population j 


39" 


28- 


18- 


r 


6- 


100- 


3. Taxation, as per Table D, ante, in\ 
Millions Sterling, and made up of ( 
Salt Tax, Customs, Excise, Stamps, ( 
Sayer, Abkarry, and Moturpha .... J 


£ 
3-391 


£ 
1-099 


£ 

1-108 


£ 
■808 


£ 
-303 


£ 
6-709 


4. Per-Centage of ditto to Total Indian^ 
Tasoation / 


51" 


i6- 


I?' 


ij- 


4' 


100- 


5. Taxation per Head, in Shillings and I 
Pence, disregarding FractiSns / 


». d. 

I 4 


s. d. 

- 7 


s. d. 

I - 


s. d. 

' 4 


s. d. 

- 9 


.9. d. 
I - 


Supplementai-y Notes. Showing the 
proportion raised in each Presidency, of 
the total Revenue from other branches 
not included in the definition of Taxa- 
tion. 

6. Land Revenue (for amounts, seel 
Table A) / 

7. Opium ditto ditto 

8. Post Office ditto ditto 

9. Mint Duties ditto 
10. Miscellaneous ditto 


Pev Ceut. 

27- 

80- 
19- 
61- 
46- 


Per Cent. 
29- 

37- 
"5- 


Per Cent. 
21- 

25- 
10- 
34- 


Per Cent. 

17- 

20- 

9- 

29- 

14- 


Per Cent. 
6- 

io- 

1- 


Per Cent. 

100- 

100- 
100- 
loo- 
100- 


11. Total Revenue from all sources of) 
income and taxation / 


Wins. 
£ 

13-019 


Mlns. 
£ 

6-260 


Mlns. 

£ 

5-287 


Mlna. 

£ 
4-953 


Mlns. 
£ 

1-298 


Mlns. 
£ 

30-817 


12. Ditto, ditto, per Cent, for each) 
presidency / 


42' 


JO- 


i8- 


i6- 


4" 


100- 


13. Ditto, ditto, PER HEAD, in Shillings) 
and Pence, disregarding Fractions..) 


s. d. 

5 - 


s. if. 

3 5 


s. d. 

4 7 


s. d. 

8 3 


«. d. 

3 3 


s. d. 

4 8 
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North-West Provinces the ratio falls to 17 per cent., or about one- 
fifth below it. And in Bombay, where, as before observed, the 
aggregate revenue per head is the highest, the proportion raised 
from taxation is the lowest, viz., 16 per cent., being one-fourth 
below the general average. 

The figures in Table E might also serve to illustrate other mat- 
ters ; but on the present occasion it is not desirable to enter on 
inductions requiring reference to those various methods of land 
settlement that are prevalent in the several presidencies, and the 
effects of which are involved in some of the reasons for the difier- 
ences above pointed out. We have, therefore, restricted the state- 
ment to statistical results, and may now conveniently pass to the 
next branch of inquiry. 

II. — Prodiictive, financial and industrial condition of the country and 
people of India. Degree in tohieJi experience and facts have already 
shown it to he susceptible of improvement through the promotion of 
agriculture and public ivorJcs, better means of in-igafion and transit 
by canals and railways, and an amended system of Land Settlement. 
Unquestionable as are the resources of India for the production, 
on the grandest scale, of articles necessary and useful in the food 
and clothing of mankind — important as their development unde- 
niably is to the wealth and position of this country — it is but 
recently that public attention has been much directed to the promo- 
tion of an improvement in this respect. And, indeed, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that it was postponed in periods of transition, 
like those during which the extension and consolidation of the British 
empire in India absorbed its surplus revenue in the process of mili- 
tary annexation, occupation, and defence. 

The time has, however, arrived when there is a very general hop© 
that a real impetus may be given to the concentration of the energies 
of its vast, and, generally speaking, docile, population, on an effectual 
pursuit of the arts of peace. Amongst the results to be looked for, 
are, a more thorough utilization than hitherto of means and oppor- 
tunities connected with cultivation, trade, and industry — a better 
supply of raw produ.ce to our markets at home — an increased impor- 
tation of British manufactured goods — an avoidance of the extreme 
evils from the periodical scarcities of food which are apt to decimate 
portions of the Indian population— and, finally, an improvement of 
its moral and spiritual condition through a gradual elevation of its 
physical and material status. 

A preservation of the dead level of the existing state of things 
is most earnestly to be deprecated. Exhaustion of resources in an 
unproductive manner has been for ages upon ages the bane of India. 
It is within the power of British administration to show that this 

b2 
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can be reversed : and that a country wbich, with all the material of 
wealth, is eminently poor, can be made rich in every sense of the 
word. 

The problem is not simply the raising of a larger revenue. This 
was solved by the old Mahomedan sovereigns, who found ways of 
levying a larger amount than the present revenues of India, upon a 
smaller territory ; from probably a less population ; and certainly 
with commercial and fiscal circumstances inferior to those which now 
exist. But the real problem is, to do away with the exhaustive 
social condition of the people of India. To accomplish this, the 
illusion of the balance of trade theory must be entirely swept away. 
It is not a question of the precious metals. Por thousands of years 
India has absorbed silver and gold to an extent which has alarmed 
that section of ancient and modern buUionists, to whom these two 
metals are exclusive incarnations, as it were, of wealth. 

In a country like India, where — under the old regime — oppres- 
sion, wasted energy, unproductive expenditure, deadening influence 
of caste, early marriages and polygamy, have prevailed, a golden 
stream, even though it rivalled that of Pactolus, might have flowed 
in vain. "We must never lose sight of the fact, that " kings barba- 
ric," notwithstanding the " pearl and gold," were the ruin of India. 
The high-caste BabCi, lolling in his carriage in the streets of Calcutta, 
is said often to sigh for the days of the Delhi Moguls — the glitter and 
show of their courts and camps, and the elegant and costly monu- 
ments they reared. But is the reverse of the picture considered ? 
a reverse, with few exceptions, painted in the darkest colours even 
by historians whose bias was in favour of a system which the facts 
they recite utterly condemn. Roads were, it is true, constructed, 
but in wholly insufficient quantity ; great arteries of communication 
were opened up, but the veins and feeders of them were neglected. 
The direction of the roads also was dictated rather by convenience 
of strategic purpose, or the personal comfort of the sovereign, than 
by the view of development of the resources and well-being of the 
people. Stately buildings were erected for palaces, halting places 
and tombs ; works intended to exalt the name, and perpetuate the 
personal vanity of sovereigns who generally left unfinished what had 
been begun before them, in order to embark in fresh and more 
wasteful undertakings, doomed in turn to be neglected by their 
successors. 

It is not to be supposed that, in the long period of seven centuries 
of Mahomedan government, rulers exceptionally superior should not 
have appeared ; but the instances are few, and the foundations of a 
wise and settled financial policy were never laid. The skill and 
wisdom of an administrator like Akbar, supported as it was by the 
great Finance ministers who settled his revenue scheme, failed to 
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subvert the system of oriental statecraft wliich had its roots in fear, 
and not in mutual support, and possessed qualities which might 
make it flourish for a time, but left the elements of stability and of 
progressive prosperity wanting. 

Some canals, and other productive public -norks, were certainly 
constructed ; but the revenue was chiefly spent in devastating and 
impoverishing war, and in the unbridled indulgence of the sovereign, 
his fevourites, and his Tax gatherers. In expenditure, wasteful as 
it usually was, a good effect was nevertheless apparent on the surface. 
It employed labour. It increased the circulation of money. The 
public treasury alwaj-s derived a passing benefit from such circum- 
stances. The period was one of "full currency," in which the 
channels of taxation were easier filled. But tlie efiect was transient ; 
the reaction — of diminished employment of labour — of want of 
adequate return from the objects on which the capital was expended — 
of restricted circulation of money — soon set in ; and then tyranny and 
exaction were always ready to fill the void and force the supplies.* 

Mr. Arthur Mills, M.P., in his recent work "India in 1858," f 
has given some approximate figures of the items of Expenditure of 
the Government of India, which it will be well to refer to here, as 
neither the limits nor the objects of this paper will admit of more 
than a passing note of the general statistics of expenditure. The 
figures are given by Mr. Mills, in the following round numbers, and I 
have here annexed the per centages borne by each item to the total. 
The estimate is made on an average of four years preceding the 
Mutiny of 1857-8. 



Military and Naval Charges 11,000,000 

Civil, Judicial, and Police 

Public Works 

Interest on Bond Debt in India 

Charges defrayed in England (including interest 
on home bond debt, dividends to proprietors of 
East India Stock, amounting in the last esti- 
mated return to 627,893?.); Payments on account 
of Her Majesty's Troops, and establishment 
charges at the East India House and Board of 
Control , 

Allowances and assignments to Native Princes,] 
under treaties and other engagements J 



£ 
6,000,000 


Per Cent, of 
Total Expenses. 

20' 


1,000,000 


37' 


5,000,000 


17- 


1,500,000 


5- 


2,000,000 


?• 



3,500,000 



1,000,000 3- 

Total, about 30,000,000 loo- 

* " Faites passer beaucoup d'argent par Ics mains du peuple, il en reflue neces- 
sairement, dans le tr^sor, une quantite proportionnee que personne ne regretle. Le 
peuple a-t-il peu d'argent, il en rendra pen, et il faudra le lui arracher." — 
Forbonnais. 

•\ London, Murray, 1858. See p. 133 of second edition. 
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The only item which need be now referred to, is that of Public 
"Works, which, it will be observed, is only 5 per cent, of the total 
expenditure, although as Landlords, or at least as chief receivers of 
Rent, the government are mainly interested in that branch of expen- 
diture. 

In the paper read to this Society in January last, by our Vice- 
President, Colonel Sykes, M.P., on " Public "Works in India," the 
nature and extent of the improvements in late years of the British 
administration of public works in India, is elaborately described. 
Besides the many valuable Indian Statistics for which this Society 
and its Transactions have been indebted, on that and oa many pre- 
vious occasions, to the experience and industry of Colonel Sykes, 
reference may also be made on the general subject of the recent 
policy of the East India Company, in respect of public works (such 
as the Ganges Canal, the Telegraph, liailways, &c.), to Lord Dal- 
housie's well-known Memorandum, and to the documents which have 
emanated from the East India House, and do great credit to its 
Statistical Department. 

The expenditure on public works in India may have been shown 
to be judicious ; its results iu the profitable return of iaterest, directly 
or indirectly, on the capital expended, have proved satisfactory, 
and in some instances, surprisingly so. It may be evidenced that 
more has been effected for the good of the people of India than the 
Mahomedan system of expenditure could accomplish ; but we must 
not conceal from ourselves the fact, that in number, extent, and 
outlay, the experimental public works, already undertaken and 
finished, have fallen short of what is desirable, and in some respects 
necessary, when we consider the extent of area and population whose 
material progress is concerned. 

The great machinery of credit, capital, and industry, according to 
the methods and views adopted in the United Kingdom and in the 
"United States, must be brought to bear with far greater rapidity, and 
iu much more extensive and connected a manner than hitherto, if 
the British possession of India is to be made reciprocally advanta- 
geous to it.^ people and ourselves. 

A member of this Society, Dr., Hyde Clarke, has recently pub- 
lished a work on " Indian Colonization, Defence, and Bailways," * 
the 13th chapter of which treats on the operations of English Capital 
in India, particularly with reference to railways. The whole work, 
and especially the chapter referred to, is well worthy of attentive 
consideration. The author shows (1) that there is no question con- 
nected with labour and capital, and involved in the construction of 
railways and public works (either in this country or in America), 

* London, Weale, 1857. See pp. 184 to 224. Consult also Lieut.-Col<*nel 
Kennedy's pamphlet on analogous subjects. London, Wilson, 1858. 
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whicli has not been satisfactorily answered by the teaching of results 
as beneficial as they are important ; and (2) thab similar results are 
equally to be looked for in India. " That no labourer need be im- 
" ported there; uo food, no clothing for the labourer need be imported; 
"but what is required is to direct the labour of one hundred and 
" fifty millions of people, whose time is now chiefly spent in inactivity, 
" so as to construct the required railway, canal, irrigating and other 
" public works ; " for though, as Dr. Clarke proceeds to say, he has 
treated the subject in direct reference to railways, " it equally applies 
"to all those public works advocated in preference to railways by 
"their opponents, and it shows whence the means are forthcoming 
"for endowing India with every requisite means of advancement, 
" namely, by the rightful application of her own energies and re- 
" sources, without putting a veto on any branch of enterprise." 

Positive experience already gained respecting Canals and Irriga- 
tion, and the improvement of liivers and Inland N^ivigation, has been 
very striking. In Colonel Sykes's " Notes on Public Works in 
India," this Society will recollect that it was observed that the 
amount of Interest shown by the net revenue from the Delhi and 
Western Jumna Canals, is 36 per cent, on the invested capital; 
that the Doab or Eastern Jumna Canal gives a net annual return 
on the capital laid out, of nearly 24 per cent. ; that the return to be 
expected from the expenditure in progress of 1;^ Million Sterling on 
the Ganges Canal, will be 28 per cent. The locality of these three 
undertakings is in the North-West Provinces. 

The dry arithmetical statement of the per centage return on 
invested capital is, however, by no means the measure of all the good 
accomplished. The productiveness of the land, and the consequent 
increase of the Bent or Land Eevenue of the Government, has 
uniformly augmented largely and immediately under the improve- 
ment of irrigation and transit, as affecting cultivation, water power, 
grazing, &c. ; and lastly, though far from least noticeable, is the fact 
that the premature death of thousands of persons from famine has 
been averted, and wealth to the extent of Millions of Pounds Sterling 
has been preserved, as well as produced, through the self-same 
means. 

Comparatively with area and population, the extension of these 
works has not been either so great or so continuous as might be 
desired. If we exclude those undertakings that are of a purely 
military character, and review the items which may be classed under 
Land and Water channels of communication and Irrigation Works, 
or in other words, the Eevenue-productive Public Works, in recent 
years of most activity, it appears that an outlay of about One Million 
and a Half Sterling has been the maximum for one year. If we take 
the most immediately productive works, viz. : of Canalization and 
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Irrigation, it will be seen that not more than 738,015?. in the year 
1853-54, and 543,333Z. in the year 1854-55, was thus expended.* 

The condition of the Eeyenue, as preventing a more rapid and 
extensive outlay, has hitherto been an answer to those who might 
have been disposed to urge that even these amounts are insignificant, 
when the British Indian territory of 887,000 Square Miles, and its 
132,000,000 of souls are considered. This answer resolves itself 
purely into one of alleged financial difiiculty. That this difljculty is 
only apparent, and might be remedied, is evident, not only from the 
practical testimony of the productive results of such expenditure in 
the instances before adverted to, but also from the history and policy 
of the other branches of the Colonial Empire of this country. And 
the history of the East India Company, or of the trading companies 
of other countries, has shown no exception to the general rule, that 
expenditure on carefully selected objects of enterprise may often 
appear lavish and profuse, when it is but sowing the field whose 
harvest is the proof of the wise economy of that expenditure. 

In the matter of the provision of Funds for Eailway construction 
in India, we have an example of the deepest moment in proving that 
even the condition of some deferment of any large return for money 
expended, is no effectual bar to the ways and means of enterprise. 
During the eight years since the system of Indian Eailways was 
started, only between two and three hundred miles of line have been 
opened for traffic. So far as the cost is concerned, the figures given 
in Table VII of Colonel Sykes's paper are confined to the two 
sections of Calcutta to Eaneegunge, on the East Indian line, 121 
miles, at about 12,000?. per mile ; and of Madras to Arat, on the 
Madras line, 65 miles, at about 5,050Z. per mile. The cost of the 
completed portion of the Bombay and Baroda line is not yet known. 
Eestricting our observation, therefore, to the first two examples that 
are known, the experimental results of an aggregate outlay of 
1,780,000?. only, can yet be observed. Of this, the Sum of about 
1,452,000?., being the outlay from Calcutta to Eaneegunge, is said to 
be earning 7 per cent. 

The sum paid by Railway Companies into the Treasury of the 
East India Company in England and India, is about 14| Millions 
Sterling, out of a total amount of nearly 23 Millions Sterling autho- 
rized to be raised as at the close of the year 1857. 

If then, under the system of guarantee, the resources of credit 
have led to the utilization of so important an amount of capital in a 

* These are the figures under the Classifications of Revenue and Irrigation, — 
(Canals, Tanks, Embankments, Drainage, &c.), — and of Sepairs of the like items. 
Under the classification Puilie, Navigable Canals also occur, but the amount so 
included did not reach 8,000/. in the year ISSS-Si. — See Colonel Sykes's paper 
already referred to, 
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direction which, useful as it is, and highly to be applauded, is not so 
largely and so immediately profitable as some other descriptions of 
Public Works in India, there is no reason why the latter should not 
be promoted and increased at the same time and by the same 
methods. 

The examples already quoted from the paper by Colonel Sykes, 
on " Public Works in India," indicate some of the Eesults from the 
Canal and Irrigation Works in the Nortli-West Provinces. Eesults of 
an equally encouraging character are also given in the same paper, as 
having been experienced in the Madras Presklency. The detailed 
tables of the special and other original works of irrigation jjerformed 
in that part of India, and showing the effects upon Eevenue and 
Cultivation from 1836 to 1849, are confirmatory of the statistics and 
views respecting them published by Colonel Arthur Cotton, who has 
for many years upheld the promotion of a deeper sense than is com- 
monly entertained, of the responsibilities inseparable from tlie Britisli 
rule in India, and of the absolute necessity for a more ample develop- 
ment of the material and moral resources of the soil and people with 
which Providence has connected it.* 

In the first part of the present ])aper it was endeavoured to be 
shown what part of the Eevenue of India depends on Taxation press- 
ing upon the people, and what part upon Eent, or upon the net 
produce of the cultivation of the soil. It will be recollected that 
grounds were adduced on which to estimate the Taxation at only 21 
per cent, of the gross Eevenue ; and data were given for rating 55| 
per cent, of the gross Eevenue, as derived from reserved rent, or so 
termed Land Tax. These are proportions which, compared v/ith 
those existing in other countries, justify a very liopeful view of the 
peculiar adaptability of the Eevenue of India to profit promptly and 
decisively from an increased momentum being given to productive 
expenditure. 

In most countries the temporary or permanent burden of a fresh 
Loan, whether for productive outlay or not, must be borne by the 

* Colonel Arthur Cotton's book, " Public Works in India, their importance, 
with suggestions for their extension and improvement," was first written for private 
circulation in India. A second edition, considerably augmented, was published in 
London in 1854. During Colonel Arthur Cotton's stay in England, in 1856, he 
published a pamphlet entitled " Profits upon British Capital expended on Indian 
public works, as shown by the results of the Godavery Delta Works of Irrigation 
and Navigation." The statistics and general conclusions of this pamphlet deserve 
attention. As regards Railway Expenditure and the policy of Railway construction 
in India, I am certainly on the side of those who differ, to a certain extent, with 
Colonel Arthur Cotton, but need not assure him of the respect which I entertain 
for his judgment, experience, and largeness of view, upon all points that tend to 
advance the resources and condition of those parts of India where his labours have 
worked so much good. 
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imposition of Taxation. In India, unproductive expenditure only 
such as defensive or aggressive war, or administrative extravagance, 
■would likewise have to be thus defrayed, and in no country would it 
be more difficult to augment taxation for sucli purposes. But how 
differently circumstanced the conditions are with respect to outlay 
for industrial purposes in India, as compared with other countries, is 
obvious from the single circumstance of 55^ per cent, of the gross 
Revenue, being as stated, Eent of Land, a proportion far larger than 
in other parts of the world, and an Item of Eevenue which all ex- 
perience has shown is more easily improvable than any other, by 
productive expenditure devoted to reclaiming and improving; to 
" making war" (as the American phrase has it) "upon the wilderness" ; 
to rendering rivers navigable, and watercourses and wells useful in 
irrigation ; to bringing out the latent capabilities of the country for 
the growth of cotton, sugar, rice, indigo, silk, fibres, &c. 

The old-fashioned and true doctrine, that, in State finance, 
"parcimonia," was nationally a ^'magnum vectigal," was mis- 
takenly exaggerated by the opponents of the funding system in 
England, such as Dr. Price and his followers, into a groundless fear 
that all borrowing and employment of the machinery of credit was 
opposed to tbat doctrine. They refused to look around and take a 
large and practical view of the even then accumulated experience of 
European countries, whose resources had been increased, in every 
respect, through judicious expenditure of means raised upon an anti- 
cipation of the productive and profitable results which those means 
themselves in due season created. 

And so would it be in India, under European guidance and 
discreet management. A Public Works Loan in India, under such 
a local and home administration as would afford a guarantee for its 
employment to the best advantage, would meet with a ready, and (it 
may be termed) a national, response, from the Indian native capita- 
lists who might, when the right moment arrives, be invited to sub- 
scribe for a given portion of the Loan. A body of small capitalists 
might also be encouraged, and every Stockholder amongst them 
would be a further guarantee for the peace and welfare of the Indian 
community at large. 

In continuation of the Statistics of the subject before us, the 
annexed Table F contains a statement of the Indian Debt in the 
several Presidencies, and of the Home Debt, according to the latest 
returns obtainable. The Statement following it, viz.. Table Gr, 
gives an analysis of the Indian Debt into its several categories of 
Loans, Deposits, &c. 
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Table P. 

PcjBUC Debts of the Presidencies of India and Home Debts of the East 

India Companv ; as at 30th, April, 1856.* 

Amounts converted into /Sterling Mmiej/ at the rate of Is. lO^d. per Company's 

Rupee. 



Indian Debt. 

(i.) Bengal. 

Loans 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Loan transferred from Fort Marlborough ., 

Treasury Notes 

Civil and Medical Funds 

Miscellaaeous Deposits 

(ii.) North- Western Provinces, includiny 
the annexed Territory. 

Miscellaneous Deposits 

Temporary Loans 

(m.) Madras. 

Loans 

Ditto 

Civil, Military, and Medical Funds 

Miscellaneous Deposits 

Treasury Notes 

Fund for Redemption of Bonds issued to) 
Creditors of the late Rajah of Tanjore ....) 



(iv.) Bombay. 

Civil Annuity and other Funds 

Civil Provident and Military Funds 

Miscellaneous Deposits 

Treasury Notes 



Amount 

of 

Debt. 



£ 

338,178 

3,744, HI 

39,392,841 

530,730 



44,005,890 

715 

917,133 

2,268,300 

106,166 



47,298,204 



18,750 
219,656 



Date 

of 

Interest. 



Per Cent. 

6 
5 
4 



Avg. 4-095 

10 

6, 4, &3| 

6, 5, & 4 

3 



Avg. 4-182 



238,406 Avg. 4-921 



14,437 

7,547 

839,330 

77,755 

49,172 

395,423 



6 

6 &5 

6,5,4,3|&3 

4 &3f 

4 



1,383,664 



568,019 

881,287 

112,383 

1,406 



(v.) Punjab, 
Total Indian Debt 



1,563,095 



Annujil 
Amount 

of 
Interest. 



£ 

20,291 

187,207 

1,575-714 

18.575 

1,801,787 

71 

37.097 

135.789 

3.185 



1.977.9^9 



750 
10,982 



11.73^ 



1. 155 

453 

46,981 

i.779 
1,960 

15-817 



Avg. 5 



6 

5 

3 &4 

3f 



Avg. 5-231 



50,483,369 Avg. 4} 



69.145 



34,081 

44,064 

3,573 

53 



81,771 



2,140,577 



* The materials upon which this estimate is based are from the Official accounts 
(Pari, papers, 135 and 110, Session 2 of 1857). From the Lords' Eeturns to Lord 
Monteagle's motion of 18th Feb., 1858, it appears that no accounts for the year 
1856-7 had been received at the East India House. As regards the Home Bond 
Debt, the Return (44) to the Earl of Elleuborough's motion of 15th March, 1858, 
confirms the figures as above. 
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Table F. — Continued. 



1 


3 


X 


4 




Amount 

of 

Debt. 


Uate 

of 

Interest. 


Annu.ll 
Amoiuit 

of 
Interest. 


Home Debt. 

Ea-st India Stock, 6 Millions Sterling ofl 
lOJ per Cent. Stock, redeemable at 12/ 
Millions J 

Home Bond Debt, charged upon the revenues) 
of India by 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 85 (20,917/. > 
of the Principal not bearing Interest) J 


£ 
12,000,00o| 

3,915,317 


Per Cent. 

(5J-on 

redemption 

price.) 

4 


£ 

> 630,000 

155,776 


ToTAi Home Debt 


15,915,317 


Avg. 4-908 


785,75« 




Total Indian and Home Debt .... 


66,398,686 


Avg. 4-408 


2.926,353 



Table G. 
Analysis of the Items constituting the Public Debts 0/ the Presidencies of 
India; as at SOth April, 1850, (exclusive of Railway Funds or 
Guarantees.) 



Classification of Items. 



1. Loans 

2. Temporary Loans 

3. Treasury Notes 

4. Redemption Fund of Bond Debt ... 

5. Miscellaneous Deposits 



6. Civil, Military, and Medical Provi- 
dent and Annuity Funds 



Total, Indian Debt.. 



Proportions of the Debts qf the several 
Presidencies. 

t. — Bengal 

II. — North -West Provinces 

III. — Madras 

IV. — Bombay 

V. — Punjab , 

Total, Indian Debt.... 



Debt. 



Amount. 



Mlns. 

£ 

44-029 

0-219 

0-968 

0-395 

0-315 

4-557 



Proportion 

of 
Total Debt. 



50-483 



Mlns. 

£ 

47-298 

0-238 

1-384 

1-563 



50-483 



Per Cent. 

87-ii 

o*43 
1-91 
0-78 
0-63 

9'03 



Per Centage 
of Total. 

93'69 

o'47 
2-74 
3-10 



Interest. 



Amount 
of Annual 
Cliarge. 



Mlns. 

£ 

1-803 

0-011 

0039 

0-016 

0-010 

0-261 



2-140 



Mlns. 

£ 
1-978 

0-011 

0-069 

0-082 



2-140 



Kate 

of 

Interest. 

Per Cent. 

4"095 
5-000 
4-041 
4-OGO 
3"263 

5*725 



4* 



Percentage 
of Total. 

92-44 
0-51 

3-22 

3-8j 
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The preceding Table E shows, that the total annual charge for 
tlie year ended 30th April, 1856 ; or, in other words, the aggregate 
amount of annual interest, may be classed in the following three 
great divisions : — 

£ 

Interest on the Indian Debt 2,140,577 

Dividends to Proprietors of Stock 630,000 

Interest on the Home Bond Debt 155,776 

Total 2,926,353 

Sir G-eorge Cornewall Lewis in his speech (Committee of the 
House of Commons on the East India Loan Bill, 22nd February, 
1858), in referring to the state of the total annual charge, according 
to the last accounts presented to Parliament, at the date to which 
the above figures apply, gave the amounts as follows : — 

£ 

Interest on the Indian Debt 2,044,318 

Dividends to Proprietors of Stock 632,089 

Interest on tlie Home Bond Debt 152,017 

Total 2,828,424 

But these are the figures of the interest paid in the year ended 
80th April, 1856, and seem to have been quoted by mistake, for the 
figures of the annual charge imposed by the debt, which, as first 
above given, are 97,929Z. per annum more than those in the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's statement. 

It has already been repeated that no detailed accounts of the 
Revenue and Debt, yet published, extend beyond the date of 30th 
April, 1856. So far, however, as the principal of the Indian Public 
Debt is concerned, we are enabled, upon the authority of a Parlia- 
mentary Eeturn published at the close of the present month (April 
1858), to bring down some of Sir G-. C. Lewis's figures to a later 
date, and these will be referred to hereafter. 

The Eight Hon. Gentleman stated the principal sum of the seve- 
ral branches of debt to be as follows : — 

" That stock (of the East India Company) amounts to 6,000,000/., and is 
guaranteed at 12,000,000/., — that is to say, 200/. are to be paid for every 100/., — 
so that the whole sum may be considered as equivalent to a debt of 12,000,000/. 
Now, the guarantee fund which is to be set off against that debt amounts to about 
4,500,000/., and we reckon that it will, in the course of a few years, be as high as 
7,000,000/. Well, the India debt— in respect of all the three Presidencies— is 
50,483,000/., and the Bond Debt about 6,000,000/. ; those various sums, in con- 
junction, constituting a total charge of 68,000,000/. That is the whole"of the 
present charge upon the revenues of India, and against that is to be set off the 
guarantee fund. The Committee will therefore see that, comparing the gross debt 
of India with its annual revenue — which is 29,000,000/. — the amount is not so 
considerable as might have been supposed." 
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It will be observed that Sir G. C. Lewis gives the amount of the 
Home Bond Debt at about 6,000,000/., -whilst the corresponding 
figures in Tabib P are 3,916,317Z. The latter figures agree with 
those in the Return to the Order of the House of Lords, dated 15th 
March, 1858. It will not, therefore, be technically correct to assume 
the Bond Debt at 6,000,000?. It is true it appears in the Eeturn 
just mentioned, that in addition to the Bond Debt of 3,915,317/,, 
there was, on the 31st January, 1858, a Debt of the East India 
Company, for "Money borrowed on security of East India Bonds," 
amounting to 1,970,000/. And the two sums together, viz., 
3,915,317/., and 1,970,000/., make up 5,885,317/., which may fairly 
be presumed as the items constituting the amount of about 6,000,000/. 
alluded to by Sir G. C. Lewis. 

The Bonds of the Home Debt are issued at 4 Per Cent., and 
redeemable upon a year's notice, and the limit of the borrowing 
powers extends to 7,000,000/. of such bonds. The debt of 1,970,000/., 
on security of East India Bonds may, for all that appears on the 
face of the accounts, be chargeable with a very different rate of 
interest, and its repayment not be subject to the year's notice. The 
estimate of the Eeceipts and Disbursements of the Home Treasury 
of the East India Company from 1st May of the present year (1858) 
to 30th April, 1859, sets forth, " Dividends to proprietors of East 
" India Stock," 630,000/. ; " Interest on the Home Bond Debt," 
150,000/.; and finally, "Interest on Money borrowed," 120,000/. 
This last item marks the distinction between, the temporary, or 
banking, accommodation, of Loans on security of East India Bonds, 
and ordinary Bonds positively issued. If a Loan had not been on 
the point of negotiation with the view of covering the whole of the 
estimated deficiencies of the year 1858-59, this distinction might not 
be worth insisting on. If, however, we are to arrive at anything 
like an approximate view of the real amount of Indian Debt as at the 
present time, we must keep in recollection that the basis on which 
the new Indian Loan of eight Millions has just been contracted, 
included provision against the liability to repay in October 1858, 
1,000,000/. borrowed of the Bank of England, and 653,000/. of Bonds. 

On the grounds set forth, it is preferred to retain the figures iu 
Table E of 3,915,317/. as the amount of the Home Bond Debt. 

It has already been observed that some later returns are now 
available* as to the Public debt of the Presidencies, which has 
hitherto been the chief means resorted to of covering deficits. This 
return states, that in addition to the Total Indian Debt at Interest 
on the 1st May, 1856, viz., 50,483,369/. (see Table P ante), the 
following Loans have been opened : — 

* East India (Public Dett) Return to Mr. Crawford's motion. Ordered to be 
printed 13th April, 1858. No. 179. 
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Pour-and-a-Half per Cfnt. Loan, opened 30th August, 1856, closed) ^ ogg 13* 

16th January, 1857. Subscriptions in cash J ' 

Five per Cent. Loan, opened 16th January, 185J. Sub-) ^„ ^„g .„„ 

scriptions in cash to 20th February, 1858 i ' ' 

Subscriptions in paper of the Three-and-a-lialf, Four,) 

and Four-and-a-half per Cent. Loans, to 20th Fe-> 1,877,959 

bruary, 1858 j 

5,666,747 

Total raised between 30tU April, 1856, and 20th February, 1858 6,034,884 

This brings up the Public Indian Debt of the Presidencies to the 
aggregate amount of 50,518,253Z., and the annual charge of interest 
thereon to 2,440,480Z. 

And the data are now available for arriving at a more precise 
statistical view of the whole debt at the charge of the territorial 
revenues of Ir.dia, than can be referred to in any published form. 

Avoiding fractions of a thousand pounds, we arrive at the follow- 
ing summary : — 

Summary ofPMic Debts {April, 1868,) including all Debts authorised to be 

raised. 



Principal 

of 

Debt. 



£ 

f;6, 518,000 
3,916,000 

8,000,000 



68,434,000 
7,500,000 



75.934.000 



East Indian Public Debt of the Presidencies 

Home Bond Debt 

(East Indian Loan of 1858 (now being raised, 5 Millions] 

immediately, i. e.f between 8th April and 10th Sept.,/ 

[ 1858, and 3 Millions when convenient) J 



Total charge on Indian Revenues exclusively 

' Capital Stoclc of the East India Company charged on the 
Indian Revenues primarily, but guaranteed by the 
Imperial Exchequer, 6 Millions of Stock, redeemable 
at 12 Millions, of which it appears 4^- Millions are 
already accumulated, leaving to provide, net, 



(Total Indian and Home Public Debts of the East India) 
( Company 



Annual 
Charge for 
Interest. 

£ 
2,440,000 
I"; 6, 000 



320,000 



2,916,000 
630,000 



3,546,000 



The accumulation of Debt, even including the extraordinary 
expenses of the Afghan, Punjab, and Sinde wars, and a large part 
of the charges of the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58, has been by no 
means so rapid as is frequently taken for granted by persons who 
profess an aversion from statistical inquiries. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion — (which, some- 
bow or other, has widely spread) — that the Indian Territorial and 
Home Debt had been largely increasing in recent years before the 
mutiny, and that the finances of India have betrayed a chronic, 
incurable state of deficiency. 
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The increase in the nominal capital of the debt, has, all things 
considered, been moderate, and it is not the only, nor by any means 
the most important, point to be inquired into, for in a public debt, 
or in other words, in a mortgage of Bevenue and Taxes, the amount 
of annual charge is the true test of the ratio of increase. 

It will be desirable to make a comparison between the Capital 
and annual charge for interest on the Debts of all kinds, at 1st 
May, 1834, which date is immediately after the cessation of the 
Company's trading privileges (under the Act of Parliament 3 & 4 
Will. lA'', c. 85, taking effect as from 22nd April, 1834), and the 
capital and annual charge at 1st May, 1858. 



1 


2* 


s* 


4 


East Indian PnWic Deljts 
on 1st May, 1834. 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Int«rest, 


Annnal 
Charge for 
Interest. 


Loans transferred from fort Marlborough .... 


£ 

1,851 


Per Cent. 
10 


£ 

.85 




14,437 


8 


1. 155 






Remittable Debt, 30th June, 1822 


7,474,210 

563,909 

607,927 

85,018 

10,137 


6 




Loan from King of Oude 








Madras Notes, under Advertisement, May 11 
Madras Permanent Loan 








Total of 6 per Cent. Loans... 


8,741,201 




524.472 


Loan of 31st March, 1823 


4,691,920 
7,840,060 
1,697,680 
1,553,965 
28,515 


5 




Loan of 1825-26 




Loan of 1829-30 








Loan from Individuals 








Total of 5 per Cent. Loans.... 


15,812,160 




790,608 


Loan from Mabaruck Ool Nissa Begum 

Loan of 1824-25 


1,627 

123,110 

52,120 

5,104,8.50 

315,769 

28,706 


4 


.... 


Loan of 1828-29 




Loan of 1832-33 








Ditto Charity Fund 








Total of 4 per Cent. Loans... 


5,626,182 




225.047 


Grand Total of the above Kegistered Debts.... 


30,195,831 

599i830 
4,667,822 


Avg. 5^ 

lEstimatd.) 
( Avg. 44 j 


1,541,467 


Treasury Notes 




Deposits, including the Carnatio and other) 
Funds J 


23«.57ot 


Total Indian Debt, at Interest 


35,463,483 


Avg. 5 


1,778,037 



* Cols. 2 and 3 are from East India House Return of 9th April, 1858. 
t This last Item can only be estimated by the charge of the year. It cannot, 
however, be materially inexact. 
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The data have now been collected for a sufficiently near approxi- 
mate estimate of the comparative Debt and net annual Interest 
thereon at the two periods. These may be conveniently arranged as 
follows : — 

Summary of PMic Debts at Ist May, 1834, and \st May, 1858. 



Capital of Debt. 


(East Indian Public Debt of tliel 

\ Presidencies / 

Home Bond Debt 


Annual Interest. 


In 
1834. 


In 
1858. 


In 
1834. 


In 
1858. 


£ 
35,403,000 


£ 
56,518,000 
3,916,000 
8,000,000* 


£ 
1,778,000 


£ 

2,440,000 
It; 6,000 


.... 


East Indian Loans under special 
\ Acts of Parliament / 

[Capital Stock of the East Indial 
( Company, less the accumu-> 
'1 lated Guarantee Fund ! 


•320,000 


35,463,000 
12,000,000 


68,434,000 
7,5oo,ooot 


1,778,000 
630,000 


2,916,000 
t495,ooo 




Totals 




4 7,463,000 


75,934,000 


2,408,000 


3,411,000 


(Differences, more in 1858 thani 

t in 1834 : 

Per Cent, more in do. do.... 


.... 


28,471,000 
6o- 


.... 


1,003,000 
42- 



Whilst the increase in the nominal capital of the Debt has thus 
been about 28|- Millions Sterling in 24 years, or 60 Per Cent., the 
increase in the annual charge for Interest has only been about 
1 Million Sterling, or 42 Per Cent. This difference in the per cent- 
ages is accounted for chiefly by the improvement of the credit of 
the British administration in India., as indicated by the calculations 
respecting the average rate of interest payable on the Loans of the 
Presidencies, which in 1834, as has just been shown, was about 5 per 
cent., and in 1858, about 4^ per cent. 

Adhering to our former proposition that the comparison of the 
annual charge for interest is more eiFectual and correct, than any 
comparison of the nominal principal of a Public Loan ; let us now 
briefly investigate whether the augmentation of 42 Per Cent, in the 
Interest Charge on the Debt, in the 24 years since the East India 
Company ceased to possess its trading privileges — i. e., in the period 
from 1st May, 1834, to 1st May, 1858 — has been excessive or not. 

* Including the charge for the whole of the 8,000,000/. proposed to be raised 
for the service of the year, 1858-9. 

t This item is given at a different amount at the two periods, because in a 
comparative statement of this kind it is necessary to credit the liability to Proprie- 
tors' Capital and Interest by the accumulated Capital and Interest on the Redemption 
of Capital Guarantee Fund. 

vol,. XXI, PAET III. T 
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One of the chief statistical standards for estimating this, ia 
obTiously, the Revenue at each of these dates. 

Now, the gross Indian Revenue for the year 1833-34 was about 
ISJ Millions ; and the estimate of the G-ross Indian Revenue for 
the year 1857-58 may, on the best available authority, be taken at 
about 29 Millions sterling. The increase in the Revenue has there- 
fore been 59 per cent. 

The ratio of increase of the Revenue has, it is plain, been 17 per 
cent, more rapid than the ratio of increase in the charge of the 
Debt, notwithstanding the large expenses which have been defrayed, 
during the Twenty-Pour Tears 1834-1858, in the annexation, settle- 
ment, and survey, of several vast territories and populations ; and 
notwithstanding the charges of arresting offensive wars and muti- 
nies. And if, further, we take into consideration the fact, that the 
foundations of useful, prudent, and productive enterprises and works 
have almost exclusively been laid during this period of time, and 
some of them brought to a successful completion, we shall not be 
justified in agreeing with those who sweepingly assert that the 
Finances of British India have long been on the decline. 

It is well known to those who will take the trouble of reflecting 
on the facts of the Indian Revenue, that the deficits of the last few 
years would not have existed had it not been for the increased 
expenditure on productive Public Works, which (as set forth in 
Colonel Sykes's Paper read to this Society in January last), 
amounted, exclusive of Military Works, to about One Million and a 
Half Sterling during each of the four years included in his obser- 
vations. The Chairman of the East India Company has subsequently 
quoted some statistics to the House of Commons, which extend the 
figures a little further in date. The following are his remarks, as 
reported : — 

"The statement he (Mr. Mangles) was about to read to the Committee 
undoubtedly contained some military works which were not of a remunerative 
character j but, on the other hand, nothing was charged for the repairs, or for the 
salaries of the engineering officers by whom, the whole had been carried out. The 
one might, therefore, be set against the other. 

Bevenue. Public Works. 

£ £ 

424,257 592,516 

2,044,117 952,103 

1,707,364 1,818,978 

972,791 2,279,539 

1,981,062 1,839,575 

Total Deficit 6,281,077 7,474,711 

" Thus in the last five years upwards of a million sterling has been expended in 
public works more than was required to make the revenue balance."* 

* See debate in Committee on the Resolutions upon the Government of India. 
30th April, 1858. 



1852-3 


Surplus 


1853-4 Deficit 


1854-5 


»» 


1855-6 


rt 


1856-7 


II 
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In considering Statistics of this kind, the Statistical Society should 
not neglect to notice that a loan was raised in India in March 1855 ; 
which, at 1.?. 10^^. per Company's Eupee, represented a Sum of 
2,577,141Z. Sterling, expressly in aid of Public "Works. It cannot, 
therefore, be maintained that there was positively no real immediate 
deficit in the 5 years 1852-3 to 1856-7. Still, the admission cannot 
in fairness be refused, that a deficit thus arising, is, (paradoxical as 
it may seem in the crude statement,) capital invested, and probably 
well invested ; for all experience leads to the belief that the best 
method of lightening the burdens of the people of India, is the 
timely and energetic use of the powerful element of public credit 
applied with special regard to the wants and resources of the 
country. 

Indian financiers (as I hope to show in the next section of this 
paper), have long been profound masters of the refinements of taxa- 
tion ; but they have ever been ignorant of those means which have 
constituted the foundation of the material success of "Western civi- 
lization in the old world and the new. 

The allusion which has just been made to the Public Works Loan 
raised in India in 1855, leads to the remark, that the way in which 
the notifications of this and other Indian Debts of the Presidencies 
have been gazetted, as well as the Forms in which they have been 
issued, justify these three inferences : — 

(1). That the public territorial debts, nominally assigned to sepa- 
rate Presidencies of India, are not distinct charges upon the security 
of the Eevenues of the single Presidency only. 

(2). That the Eevenues of one Presidency are not primarily 
liable, nor those of all or any of the other Presidencies only secon- 
darily liable, but each guarantees the rest. 

(3). That if all Eevenue were lost from any one Presidency, or in 
other words, if we relinquished the possession of its territory, the 
liability under the debt would devolve upon the other Presidencies, 
and in such event, would still have to be discharged to the creditors 
generally. 

These are substantially centralized, as opposed to localized, con- 
ditions of rinance; but, with all due deference to those who are 
better qualified to form a right judgment on the special applicability 
of such a system to Public Works' Loans in India, I am inclined to 
doubt its expediency or advantage. It appears to me that it would 
not only be more equitable, but that it would promote infinitely more 
of native co-operation, if the security were restricted either to sepa- 
rate Presidencies, or to separate large Districts or Collectorates, 
instead of extending it to the whole of the Indian Revenues ; — the 
result would be, a more efiectual enlistment of local and native know- 
ledge, interests, and sympathies in useful and profitable public 

T 2 
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works. Colonization, whether by Europeans or by natives of India,* 
of select and healthy regions adapted for the growth of particular 
products, might also be very materially facilitated through the medium 
of such a beneficial interest in financial improvement. 

One of the lessons of an experience which our country has gained 
in India, after a deplorable sacrifice of the brave life and heroic 
virtue of some of the noblest of its children, is, that military occupa- 
tion alone can never retain its possession. It must be seconded by 
more active progress in developing the resources of the soil, under 
the direction of the British, but conjointly with, and chiefly through 
the better employment of, the labour of the native population. 
Whilst a wise economy is undoubtedly a great desideratum in India, 
as elsewhere, nevertheless its opposite extreme, a parsimonious 
policj', would sooner perhaps than in any other part of the world, 
destroy every prospect of the wished-for progress. 

III. — Mseal conditions that regulate Indian Finance, compared tcitli 
those applicable to British Finance. 

Consideration of historical evidence is essential to any duo ap- 
preciation of fiscal systems in those countries of Europe where pre- 
cedent and ancient institutions flourish. This may seem a truism, 
but such an objection may be borne with, as it will serve to place in 
stronger relief the circumstance that the same course must even 
more fully apply to any investigation of the rationale of the Indian 
fiscal system, in which the memory of ages gone by is the reality of 
to-day. The Hindoo, bred in the same debasing idolatries as his 
ancestors, and the Mussulman, shackled with the intolerancies and 
infallibility of his law, are always lookii.^ back from the British 
century of power to an antecedent state of things ; their minds are 
loth to grasp the idea of progress and change. 

The more our Indian feUow-subjects study their own annalists 
and historians, the deeper are they imbued with ideas unfitted for 
the present day. They drink at a poisoned source, which exalts the 
principle of the exploitation of the many for the good of the few ; 
the glitter, pomp, and show of the ruler and his satellites, at the 
expense of the grinding poverty and starvation of the subject. They 
naturally recur to the most striking example of administrative eclat 
which their records present. They point with some pride to the 
rule of Akbar, whose dominion was greatly more extensive, and 

* The mimber of Europeans in the service of the East India Company in the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, did not amount to more than 
about 40,000 in the year 1851. This included women and children. The total 
divided as to sex gives about 29,000 males and 11,000 females. The number of 
Europeans not in the service of the East India Company does not appear to have 
been returned to the English Census Commission of 1851. Its total is believed to 
be very small. 
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whose revenue was some forty or fifty times larger, than that of his 
contemporary, Queen Elizabeth ; but tliey are slow to perceive that 
even the wisdom of an Akbar failed to lay the foundations of methods 
which could permanently conduce to the wealth and well-being of the 
people. 

The revised Land Assessment of Akbar and his finance ministers, 
Tuder Mull and Mozufter Khan, the formation of which dates from 
A.D. 1578 and 1579, errs against the just principles of the propor- 
tionality of Taxation. It was an attempt to lay the whole burden of 
taxation on the Land, and to remit the other sources of revenue from 
indirect and direct taxation levied under the authority of the Maho- 
medau law. There is no satisfactory evidence that it was successfully 
applied, in practice, even in Akbar's reign, or that the Taxes said to 
have been remitted were positively not exacted. This much appears 
certain, that they soon had to be reverted to. Whether, however, a 
system of taxation be eclectic like Akbar's, or general and regulated 
so as to fall on all descriptions of property, its result under native 
rule, ready to gather without planting, and to reap without sowing, 
neglecting to promote industry and energy among the people, or to 
allow them to recover from perpetual and harassing exactions, was 
inevitably one of collapse. This method of taxing may be compared 
with a chronic habit of bleeding, without leaving breathing time, or 
affording rest and nourishment. 

Under an impoverishing condition of aggressive, despotic, and 
civil wars, the eclectic system of raising an undue proportion of 
revenue from direct sources was as prejudicial as would have been 
exclusive indirect taxation. A due admixture of both methods is the 
only one which could provide for a lengthened period against the ex- 
haustion from such a drain on productive resources. 

It is by no means uninteresting to compare the ancient Indian 
and English systems of taxation. It is here proposed to give some 
brief remarks on the somewhat remarkable parallelisms which may be 
traced between them ; these are arranged in the following Tabular 
statement. 

The leading source of information on the Mahomedan system of 
Eevonue and Taxation in India is the Ayeen Akbaeeb, or Institutes 
of Akbar. From notes on English versions of the portion of that 
work which relates to these branches of administration, the first 
column of the next Table, H, has been compiled. Its first eleven 
items (under the letter A) show the Taxes in chief under the general 
provisions and basis of the Mahomedan law in vigour in India from 
the commencement of the Eleventh Century. The next thirty items 
(under the letter B) show some of the principal of the Taxes of a 
subsidiary kind, which were generally and simultaneously imposed. 
The latter, and other analogous imposts, are said to have been repealed 
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by Akbar, but succeeding sovereigns were obliged to re-impose them 
to make up their revenues. Akbar is also asserted to have repealed 
the majority of the more important taxes first above referred to, par- 
ticularly the Poll-Tax, which, obnoxious and opposed as it was to the 
feelings of the people, was nevertheless immensely productive. 

In the second column of the Table, the Indian nomenclature of the 
Taxes is given, chiefly upon the authority of the author of " Observa- 
tions on the Law and Constitution of India." (London, 1825.) 

In the third column are appended some brief potes on the paral- 
lelism which it appears to me may be drawn between the fiscal 
systems of India and England ; and these may, perhaps, be found suf- 
ficient to indicate, that in ingenuity and expansiveness of plan, the 
Tax collectors of the East have always been fully up to the mark of 
their brethren in the West, and in many respects have surpassed them. 

Table H. 
Parallelisms of the Indian and Enolish SysiBMs of Revenue and 

Taxation. 



1 


2 


S 


Indian Taxes. 


Ijidian 
Nomenclature. 


Notes and Remarks on Taxes 
of a precisely similar, or nearly 
analogous, nature in England. 


(A.) — Taxes in chief under the 

general provisions and basis of the 

Mahomcdan Law. 






1. Tithes, commuted into LandTax 
(see No. ii.), as the Mahomedan 
law does uot permit Tithes as well 
as Land-Tax to bo levied ou the 
same Land 


Ooshr 


Tithes. 


II. Land-Tax 


Khurauj 


tand-Tax. 










the Revenue of England in mediae- 
val times. In modem days it 
indirectly derives some benefit 
from Indian Tribute. 


IV. Customs ,, 


Ooshr-oot 
tujaurut 


Customs. 






V. Cattle Tax on Camels, oxen, 
sheep, and goats 


Zukaut 


A Poll-Tax on Sheep was levied in 
England by the 3 & 4 Edw. VI, 
lfi49: repealed in foUowingyear. 


VI. PBOPEETif Tax of 2i Per Cent, 
ou Gold and SUver bullion. Coin, 
ornaments, and Plate. Property 
and Income Tax, 2|per Cent., ad 
valorem, on Stock in Trade, and on 
Profits derived from any kind of 
moveable or personal property 


Zukaat 


Property Taxes on Gold and Silver 
Bullion, Coin, &c., can be traced 
in England from the time of 
Henry II (a.d. 1188), and, through 
the medium of the Land-Tax 
Assessment, down to the period 
of the Commonwealth. Income 
Taxes on Stock-in-Trade, and on 
Profits therefrom, and from per- 
sonal property generally, from the 
same date (1188), and even pre- 
viously, down to the present time. 
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Indian Taxes. 



VII. Poor Rates, Alms for the re- 
lief of the poor, including expiatory- 
sin-offerings, and votive-offerings. 
The Alms were payable on the eed or 
festival of fcfr, soon after the i2«. 
muzaun, or Mahomedan Lent, hut 
only by Blosleins of age, male and 
female, who, besides house, furni- 
ture, &c., and labouring slaves, 
possessed 200 Dirhuras of pro- 
perty. (Taking the Dirhum at 9^d., 
this represented the sum of 71. I8s.) 

vm. Poll Tax. From the wealthy, 
or owners of from 10,000 to 15,000 
Dirhums of property, i. e., of iVom 
895/. to 693^., 48' Dirhums per 
annum {t. e., about S8«.) From the 
middle classes, possessed of pro- 
perty, but not independent, 34 Dir- 
hums (i.e., 19s.) per annum. And 
from the laboming classes, 12 Dir- 
hums {L e., 9s. Gd.), payable by 
monthly instalments of 1 Dirhum 
{Oy.) This Poll, or Capitation 
Tax, was unpopular in India, often 
repeated and revived, and finally 
done away with in 1745. 

IX. Royalty, on War Prizes or 
Plunder, Mining Produce, Trea- 
sure Trove, and Wrecks. This was 
termed " Fifths," such being the 
Sovereign's share according to the 
Koran. 



X. Escheats ; properly falling to the 
crown, in default of legal heirs, or 
by confiscation for difierence of re- 
ligion, barring inheritance if either 
party thereto be a Moslem. 



XI, War Taxes. 



(B.) — Subsidiary Taxes levied hy 
the Mahomedan Sovereigns. 

1, Tax on Marriages, by a variable 
scale, according to the wealth and 
position of the parents, vai-ying 
from 20 mohurs to 2 dams. 

a. Succession or Introduction Taxes 

3, Port Duties, Admiralty dues . . . , 

4. Tax on convocations assembled to 
settle business, and levied on each 

person. 



Indian 
Nomenclature. 



Sudukut-ool fetr 



Jlzeeah 



Khooms . 



Pesh kush , 



Meer buhree . 
Kureeaee , . , 



Notes and Remarks on Taxes 

of a precisely similar, or nearly 

analogous, nature in England. 



A distinct parallelism is to be drawn 
for the period previous to the 
Reformation iu the offerings to 
shrines and altars, and the endow- 
ments of ciuuchcs and monas- 
teries which dispensed alms to the 
Poor. After the Monasteries and 
Religious houses were suppressed 
we have the Parliamentary legis- 
lation of 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, the 
foundation of our English poor 
law. 

Poll Taxes, sometimes at a uniform 
rate, and at other times on a 
sliding scale, according to wealth 
or dignity, were levied, in the face 
of much opposition, as far back 
as by sovereigns of the Planta- 
genet line. The Parliaments of 
Henry VIII and Charles I re- 
vived the Tax temporarily, and 
with better success in its collec- 
tion. The last revival was in tlio 
reign of William and Mary, when 
it expired in the midst of general 
unpopularity and discontent at its 
incidence. 

War Prizes, Ransoms, and Plunder, 
Mining Royalties, Treasure Trove, 
and Wrecks, belonged, in chief 
measure, to English sovereigns 
from the earliest times, but their 
share was greater than one-fifth. 
In theory they were entitled to all. 

Feudal escheats in England from 
Saxon and Norman times down to 
the abolition of tlie Court of Wards 
and Liveries, temp. Charles H. 
Since then escheats from failure 
of heirs only. 

The only special War Taxes in 
England, called Benevolences, 
were at first assumed to be volun- 
tary, but soon became obligatory- 
exactions. 



For about ten years, commencing 
from 1095, a Marriage Tax existed 
in England. The feudal rights to 
Fines on Marriages may also be 
reftrred to. 

Court Fees on Installation, acces* 
siou to Peerage, -fee. 

Port and Admiralty Dues, 
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Table H. — Continued. 



Indian Taxes. 



Indian 
Nomenclature. 



Notes and Kemarks on Taxes 
of a precisely similar, or nearly 
analogous, nature in England. 



5. Tax on oxen 

6. „ „ Fruit-trees 

7. „ >, Artizans 

8. „ „" Sale of Cattle 

0. Market Dues 

10. Tax on hemp, blankets, ghee or 
oil, raw hides 

11. Tax on measuring land 

12. „ „ weighing 

13. „ for killing cattle 

14. „ on tunning 

15. „ „ gambling with dice .... 

16. „ „ sawing timber 

17. „ „ Transit passports 

18. Hearth Money 

19. Tax on Buyer and Seller of 
Houses 

20. Tax on Salt made from earth ... . 

21. „ „ the commencement of 
reaping 

32. Tax on Lime for building 

33. „ „ Spirituous liquora 

24. „ „ Brokerage 

35. „ „ Fishermen 

20. „ „ Mint Taxes 

27. „ „ Coin or Bullion Dealers. 

28. Tax for Police olEcers 

29. „ „ Dnder-coUectors 

30. „ „ Money-triers 



Gaoshumaree . . 
Sire deruktee., 
Furook Aksam 
peshah 

Hasile bazar . . 



Kahdarcc . . 



Bilkutty . 



Surraufee . . 
Daroghanee 
Tesseeldaree 
Fotahdaree. . 



Stamp on weights and scales. 
Stamp duties on dice. 



Hearth Money. 
Auctioneer's license. 

Salt Tax finally repealed in England 
in 1826. 



Excise on Spirits. 
Transfer Stamps. 

Seignorage on coln£^;e of Gold from 
a very early period in England, 
discontinued in 1606, continued 
on Silver and Copper coin. 

Police Rates. 



The preceding long catalogue of Taxes does not merely represent 
an ancient state of things which has become obsolete. On the 
contrary, it is almost unchanged at the present time, in those parts 
of Hindostan where Native rule still continues. It rather falls 
short of, than over estimates, the subtle ramifications of the fiscal 
system there prevalent. As examples in point, it is interesting t6 
observe what were the facts in the two comparatively recent annexa- 
tions of the Punjab and Sinde. 

As regards the Punjab, reference may with advantage be made 
to a remarkable Document which has deservedly reflected much 
honour on the distinguished Administration of whose talents and 
public spirit it will be an enduring monument. The allusion here is 
to the " Q-eneral Beport on the Administration of the Punjab for 
the years 1849-50 and 1850-51." (Printed for the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company : London, 1854). In referring to 
the svstem of Taxation under the ruler who had immediately pre- 
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ceded the English, and whoso territory was finally annexed in the 
spring of 1849, Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence, and 
Mr. Eoberfc Montgomery state (see paragraph 299) : — 

" Under Runjeet Sing the whole country was threaded with a net work of pre- 
ventive lines. 

"These lines were dotted with innumerable posts for the collection of every 
kind of tax, direct and indirect. At the same set of stations, excise and customs- 
taxes, town-dues, transit-duties, capitation-imposts, artisan-fees, were all levied. 
The principle was to extract taxation from everything indiscriminately. No dis- 
tinction was made between domestic and foreign industry, between articles of 
indigenous and extraneous pi'oduction, between manufactures at home and abroad. 
The artisans of Lahore and Umritsur were taxed, together with the goldsmiths and 
ironmongers of Cabul; the silks of Mooltan and the cloths of the Punjab were no 
less dutiable than the cotton goods of Europe ; the shawls of Cashmere, the 
groceries of Cabul, the dried fruits of Central Asia. The cotton, indigo and sugar 
of the Punjab, had to pay an excise about equal in amount to the customs levied on 
the same produce imported from Hindostan. Nor was salt the only necessary of life 
subject to taxation ; ghee, tobacco, vegetables, all the poor men's luxuries, were 
placed under contribution." 

Tlie above quotation is shortened to make room for the following 
passage in the context, which is of importance and interest as 
showing that a thorough system of mixed direct and indirect Taxa- 
tion is an effectual preservative from a disturbance of the propor- 
tionality and equity of Taxation (see paragraph 300) : — 

"But, on the whole, the taxation could not be called uneven, inasmuch as it 
embraced everything; every class from the richest to the poorest, evei-y locality, 
every thoroughfare, every town and village, every article, wherever sold, imported 
or exported, domestic or foreign. That such a multiform system of taxation did not 
harass the people, fetter trade, and produce oppression, can scarcely be supposed ; 
but still commerce did somehow thrive, and a sturdy people grew and multiplied to 
a degree which, under such disadvantages, European political economists would have 
thought hardly possible." 

With respect to Sinde, it will be convenient to arrange, in the 
following Table J, a list of the Taxes repealed soon after that 
country was conquered. The original materials will be found in the 
Eeturn to Order of the House of Lords (163/'53). "We need only 
here remark, that many of the Items can be traced to their counter- 
parts in the Tabie H which we have just now been considering. 

It is particularly to be observed that direct taxation by native 
governments in the form of Income and Property Taxes, prevailed 
from time immemorial ; and there is no doubt that such taxes were 
imposed long iefore the Mahomedan period by the Hindoo Code of 
Menu.* Direct Taxation by Income and Property Tax has, however, 
been abolished by the British Administration in India. This will 
be further referred to in the next part of these remarks. 

* See, post, under head of (4) Motubpha, in the fourth section of this paper. 
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Table J. 

Descriptive Statement 0/ Taxes Repealed in Sinde during the Governorship 

of the late Sir Charles Napier, fi-om 1843 to 1846. 



Description of Tax. 



Description of Tax. 



12 



13 



14, 



15 



1. Bahadaree or Transit Duty 

2. Tax levied on Goods exported and 

imported within the Province. 
(Land Customs) 

3. Chowth Shurafee j Tax levied from 

Shroffs on account of Exchange of 
Coins or Goldsmiths' Contract 

4. Mochee Poorah ; Tax levied from 

Tanners of licather or Tannery 
Contract 

5. Zar Cohee ; Tax levied from Manu- 

factures of Gold Leaf, or Arsiduo 
Contract 

6. Kinuraj Tax levied on a kind of 

Red Colour manufactured from the 
Bark of a Tree 

7. Keermeez Tax ; a Tax on Cochineal 

8. Duin; Tax on Curds 

9. "Dulalee Tobaccos" Tax levied 
from Brokers dealing in Tobacco 

Daran Teerath; a Tax levied from 
Pilgrims proceeding to the annual 
Fair at the Hot Spring at Lackie 

Dhur Tharazoo; Tax levied from 
certain privileged Grain Measurers 
existent in all principal Cities, 
where all the Grain imported was 
measured by them alone, in con- 
sideration of which Privilege they 
levied a certain Fee from the 
Importers 

Bhayath and Meer Imarath; Tax 
levied on Fruits produced in Gar- 
dens, and the latter on Houses 
and Building Materials sold 

Kirmith ; Tax levied on Sweetmeats 
made of Sugar, during the Hindoo 
Festival of Dewallee 

Tax on the Marriage of the Poorer 
Classes 

Tax on Carpenters 



10, 



11 



16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 



35. 

36. 
37. 

38. 



Punacherree or Grazing j Tax levied 
on the Muncher Lake 

Thul Bnrath ; Tax from Mussulmen 
on their Festivals 

" Choongee ;" Fee on Grain at 
Sehwan 

CMckendose ; Tax upon Silk Em. 
broiderers 

Tufed baf; Tax levied on Cotton 
Fabric Manufacturers 

Tax levied on Ivory Manufacturers 
or Turners 

Ruin Saz ; Tax levied from Brasiers 

Nidaff; Tax levied from Cotton 
Cleaners 

Coombar j Tax levied from Potters 

Sonar ; Tax levied from Gold and 
Silver Smiths 

Paish Cusb and Sheu Soomaree ; 
PoUTax 

Tax levied on Butchers 

on Com Grinders 
on Vegetable Sellers 
from Shopkeepers 
on Oil Manufacturers 
on Fish-sellers 

Moree ; Tax levied on Boats anchor- 
ing at any Port in the River. 

Russoom Canagholl ; Tax on Goods 
transported to any Place, inde- 
pendent of the Levy of the Cus- 
toms Duties 

" Doorkanee ;" Tax levied on the 
opening of new Doors and Win- 
dows of Shops 

" Puim ;" Tax on Rushes for mak- 
ing Mats 

"Nnrruck Rogun ;" Tax levied 
when the Rate of Ghee was high 
in the Market 

Athusbazee; Taxes on the Makers 
of Fireworks 



There remain to be noticed some of the distinguishing features 
as respects the origin and incidence of the Indian Land-Tax. 

A century has not yet elapsed since the East India Company 
became sovereign landlords and collectors of revenue on their inde- 
pendent account ; when Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were ceded to 
them, and the donor called the gift the " paradise of the world." 
What may be termed the modem System of Eeyenue was inaugurated 
under the government of Lord Comwallis. In 1793 was passed the 
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first of a series of regulations and acts which have been continued 
to the present time by a rapid succession of amendments and 
reforms. Previously, and dating from the administration of Olive, 
eflforts had been made in the same direction. That period was, how- 
ever, one attended with the difficulties of an experimental, or provi- 
sional, kind of legislation, and with the pre-occupations of military 
events. 

Between 1772 and 1793, four Committees of the House of Com- 
mons deliberated on Indian afiairs — the memorable administration of 
"Warren Hastings had taken its place in history — ^the Board of Con- 
trol had been instituted. 

In the interval difierent Land Eevenue systems had been tried. 
Annual, quinquennial, and decennial, settlements were tested ; but 
no radical change of the plans of native rulers had been essayed. 
In the pursuit of revenue, much of the oppression and exaction of 
those rulers had been continued. These characteristics were not 
simply the results of the decline of the Mogul empire. In the 
Hindoo, as well as in the Mahomedan, system, may be traced the 
origin, common to all great empires, of the militaiy conqueror par- 
ceUing out the possession of the land, retaining a share of the produce 
for himself and his immediate followers, and distributing grants 
Eent-Pree, or subject to conditions, more or less onerous, of special 
tenure. 

Both the Hindoo and Mahomedan plans seem to have proceeded 
upon the sovereign's share being calculated on the gross produce, 
and not on the net produce or rent remaining after the expenses of 
cultivation are deducted. The Hindoo belief was, that in remote 
antiquity the earth became, by conquest, the property of the holy 
Parasa Eama. That this individual, or Demi-god, presented the 
earth in free gift to the sage Casyapa, who, in his turn, committed it 
to the soldier-tribe or caste of the Cshatriyas, because of their pro- 
tective powers. That from them it passed into the proprietorship of 
successive conquerors, and not into that of the cultivators or subjects. 
But the latter might acquire property by payment of annual rent, 
or rent for terms of years. If this rent was not paid, the contract 
was annulled. And, where there was no special agreement, a bidder 
for the land at a higher rent could oust the actual holder at the 
expiry of the annual, or term, tenancy. And by rent a given pro- 
portion of produce, and not a specific amount of money, was implied. 
Theoretically* the Hindoo sovereign's legal proportion was one-sixth 
in ordinary time, and one-fourth in War time. But it is not to be 
supposed that the Hindoo rulers of ancient days were a whit better, 
or more lenient, than their Moslem successors, who soon extended 

* See Colebrooke's works ; the late Professor Jones of Haileybury's unfinished 
Treatise on Rent, &c. 
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the proportion to one-third from lands of the usual class, and to 
one-half from lands naturally irrigated by flood rivers. 

The rule, of conquest conferring proprietorship, was preserved, 
in the fullest integrity, by the Mahomedan code. The theory and 
practice of its operation are very clearly defined in the following 
extract from the anonymous work entitled " Observations on the 
Law and Constitution of India, &c.," (London, 1825), which has 
been before referred to. The author states (p. 97) : 

" By the Moolmmmudan revenue laws a distinction is made between the Moslem 
and the Zimmee, or non-Moslem subject, to which it is necessary to attend. This 
distinction is gieat with respect to the land revenue ; but it is applicable, only, to 
the land of Arahia Proper, and to conquered provinces, when the lands are divided 
amongst the conquerors. Thus the Moslem pays the Ooshr, or tithe of his crop ; 
the Zimmee, the heavier impost of Khurauj, which by law may amount to, but 
cannot exceed, half the produce, i. e., five tithes. But, on the other hand, the 
Moslem is liable to several annual and occasional taxes, from which the Zimmee 
is exempt, amounting to about two or three per cent, of his property (not of the 
produce merely), under the name of Suduiah and Zukaut, or pious benevolences. 
I use this word because the English reader will recognise it. 

" But as India was conquered by force of arms, and the inhabitants were suffered 
to remain in it, and their lands were restored to them on paying the capitation tax 
and the Khuravj, or land revenue, by law the whole land of India is Khuraujee 
land, the Hindoo and other inhabitants, unbelievers, are Zimmee, and the land is 
liable to the Khurauj, whether it be in possession of a Moslem or a Zimmee. This 
is the law of Moohummudan conquest ; and the fact corresponds with the law. By 
law the Ooshr and Khurauj cannot both be exacted from the same land ; conse- 
quently, in India, the land revenue, payable by a Moslem and a Zimmee, by law, 
would be the same, and so de facto it was." 

Proprietary right of the state to the rent ; and possessory, but 
subsidiary, right of the subject to the land ; were thus clearly defined 
by the Mahomedan law. In every ordinary sense of the term, the 
chief landlord was the State. And the British government holds 
that position in India by the same rule of conquest which has pre- 
vailed there from time immemorial in the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
dynasties. The parallel as to origin and principle of such a right is 
so complete with that of the feudal tenm-es and land-taxes, of 
Europe, and of England in particular, that we may merely restrict 
our notice to the fact. 

We now pass to a point of practical importance, viz. : Land-Tax 
Eedemption so far as applicable to India. 

The plan of rendering the Land-Tax permanent in amount, was 
adopted by statute in India, about four years before it was so in 
Great Britain. It is true that in this country a given maximum 
never had been exceeded in the Acts passed from year to year since 
the time of "William and Mary, but permanent legislation did not 
take place until Mr. Pitt's Act was passed in 1797 ; whilst, in 
Bengal, the Marquis of Cornwallis had carried into efiecfc his Perma- 
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nent Settlement, in 1793. But there is a highly important distinc- 
tion to be remarked, rendering the analogy less substantial than 
would at first appear. Mr. Pitt introduced his Land-Tax measure, 
in order to render perpetual a legal claim of the State to a certain 
reserved rent, of customary fixed amount, and which constituted at 
the time no more than about Ten per cent, of the British Revenue.* 
Lord Cornwallis introduced his Land- Tax measure, in order to render 
perpetual a legal claim of the East Indian government to a reserved 
rent, which had not, by custom, been of fixed amount, and which 
constituted at the time as much as Mfty-six per cent, of the whole 
Bengal Revenue. 

There was a difference, therefore, both in the circumstance of the 
customary fixity of amount in the one instance, as compared with 
its indeterminateness in the other ; and in the circumstance of the 
far greater comparative moment of such a step as a permanent 
renunciation, in India, of the power of increasing rent, which 
there formed the leading item of revenue. In the United King- 
dom, the equilibrium and proportionality of taxation, has, all 
things considered, usually been as well adjusted as could reason- 
ably be expected ; and Mr. Pitt's financial discernment was 
never more conspicuous than in his promotion of a mixed system 
of direct and indirect taxation as the most efficient aid to such an 
adjustment. In India, owing partly to its inferior civilization pre- 
venting representative government, re-adjustment of methods of taxa- 
tion is more difiieult and more experimental. 

And, if these grounds have weiglit, they certainly lend force to 
the conclusion that the permanent settlement of the Government 
Eent, or Land Tax in the lower provinces of Bengal, was an improvi- 
dent and unwise measure. That the motive of its institution was 
upright and well-intentioned is not doubted, but it is a branch of the 
question which does not belong to the present line of inquiry. Por- 
tunately, too, the measure is limited to the comparatively narrow area 
to which it was applied at the outset. The Statistics in the first part 
of this paper will enable some idea to be formed of its size and popu- 
lation, contrasted with the rest of British India ; and the reader will 
judge whether an extravagant amount of controversial literature has 
not been wasted in India, and in this country, upon the debateable 
points of conditions that apply to a section of the community of India, 
which, owing to the annexations of territory that have gone on 
(almost continuously) during the lifetime of the present generation, 
has ceased to possess the nearly exclusive importance it once had. 

By this, it is not meant to be contended that the Lower Pro- 

* In estimating this proportion, it has been considered fight to take the ordinary 
revenue ,of Great Britain in 17S7, exclusive of all receipts from Loam. If the latter 
were included, the proportion would be reduced from 10 to about 5 per cent. 
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vinces of Bengal have not the fullest title to the warm interest and 
attention which the Indian administration direct towards them. Far 
from such a view — The progress and condition of their population 
are bound up with the earliest associations of British rule, — and all 
that the preceding remarks are intended to convey, is, that the time 
and debate that used formerly to be bestowed upon the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, in arguments for and against it, can at the pre- 
sent day be more profitably directed to the consideration of other 
matters, upon which a right judgment really affects the welfare of the 
people of the whole of India. The permanent settlement of the Land 
Eevenue, so far as regards a part of a Presidency, and amongst a 
portion of these people, is an established fact ; and this can never be 
disturbed without breach of faith such as we refuse, as Englishmen, 
even to entertain. 

There is a single useful question branching out of this subject, 
namely : — How the conditions of the Permanent Settlement can best 
he utilized? 

Acting upon the precedent of the principle of Mr. Pitt's measure, 
which rendered the permanent British Land Tax redeemable, a 
similar course has sometimes been suggested for India. Upon the 
maturest reflection I have been able to give to the principles involved 
in those methods of redemption, (which however inefficiently, were 
described vrith some pains in my paper on British Land Tax, in- 
serted in the last volume of the Society's Transactions), it appears 
to me that the extension of too wide a generalization of a Eedemption 
of the Land Tax would be as wrong as, and far less excusable than, 
the permanent settlement itself. If, however, the carrying out of 
such a suggestion were restricted in its field of operation distinctly to 
Bengal alone, or rather, to those portions of the Bengal Presidency 
where the Permanent Settlement is an existing institution of the 
country and cannot be reversed, there do not appear any valid objec- 
tions to a Land Tax Eedemption being effectually carried out. 

The method should be a eancelment of Land Tax in exchange for 
a transfer and eancelment of such an amount of nominal capital in 
the Indian Public Debt, as produces an annual dividend precisely 
equal to the Land Tax redeemed. 

At 5 Per Cent. Interest, each Million of Land Tax so redeemed 
in exchange for its equivalent in Indian Stock, would pay off Twenty 
Millions of the Debt, or at 4>\ Per Cent, Interest, 22,222,000?. would 
be similarly paid off. 

A redemption of about Sixty-two Per Cent, of the Bengal Land 
Tax, say of 2,916,000?., out of 4,688,000Z. (its aggregate amount as 
in 1855-6), would pay off the whole of the existing Public Debt of 
the East India Company charged on the Eevenues of India, which, 
as already shown, amounted (exclusiye of the Capital Stock, but in- 
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elusive of the 8,000,000Z. of Loan to be raised for the Mutiny 
Expenses) to the Sum of 68,434,000?., on 1st May, 1858. 

A redemption of this kind, not obligatory, but purely permissive, 
and to be acted upon at the Landholder's own wish, and when his 
means admitted, would be gradual and self-adjusting ; but probably 
neither the requisite funds, nor the inclination to redeem, would be 
found wanting in Bengal. 

The operation is one of balance or interchange of two equivalents. 
Instead of the British government in India paying with one hand to 
the Stockholders of the Debt about 2,916,000i!. of annual interest, 
and receiving with the other hand from the Bengal Landholders about 
4|- Millions of annual Land Tax, it would eventually write off 
2,916,000Z. of Land Tax, and the whole amount of the existing Indian 
Debt would be cancelled. 

It must, however, be observed, that as the rate of interest on the 
existing nominal capital of the Indian Debt is 4i per cent., any pos- 
sible advantage from some future reduction of Interest would be pre- 
vented from accruing. As this is a deferred contingency, its pecu- 
niary effect upon the iinal result of a Eedemption measure is not 
of much importance. On the other side, it should be noticed that 
the immediate expenses of collecting the Land Tax in Bengal are 
6 Per Cent., or about 175,000?. per annum on the portion of that 
tax represented by the sum of 2,916,000Z. just referred to ; and these 
expenses would be entirely saved by the Eedemption. The cost of 
administering the Debt, or in other words, the management expenses 
of paying Dividends of 2,916,000?., would also be saved. 

But the whole measure of the good it would accomplish is not to 
be expressed in the mere money result. The middleman, and the 
inferior servants and agents who are said to oppress the Bengal Eyot, 
would be more restrained from the power of exercising their love of 
exaction. And where the state receives, as in Bengal, so large a 
portion of the Eent of the soil, and can disburden itself of the posi- 
tion of chief landlord without any sacrifice, as it would there be 
enabled to do, it is highly politic thus to increase the number of its 
freeholding subjects, and at the same time to limit their opportunities 
of oppressing the poorer and harder-working classes. The wealth of 
the country would be much promoted by the formation of an inde- 
pendent middle class; industrial enterprise would have a better 
chance of success ; a larger revenue from taxation, whether indirectly 
or directly, would be easier met ; European imports would increase ; 
the execution of productive public works would be facilitated ; and 
benefits of the utmost moment to the people of India, and to this 
country, would be the sure result. 
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IV. — Facts and Statistics tearing upon tTie past history and progress 
of Bevenue and Taxation in British India, during the sixty-four 
years 1792-93 to 1855-56. 

The progress of the Eevenue of India is a subject •which cannot be 
reviewed, even in a general manner, except the inquirer be content 
to face considerable labour in analyzing and condensing particulars 
interspersed in a great variety of financial statements. As some 
evidence of the extent of the surface to be gone over in any complete 
review of them, it may be noticed that, for one year only, the volume 
of accounts of territorial revenue and disbursement, as now presented 
to Parliament, occupies some seventy folios. The Home Eetums 
(presented annually under the same Act of Parliament, 3 & 4 
Wm. IV, c. 85) take up about twelve folios. Most of the Eetums are 
comprehensive and well arranged, and the fifty, or thereabout, of 
separate statements contained in the first or Indian volume of 
returns, not only include the audited or passed accounts of the par- 
ticular year to which the volume specially applies, but also an esti- 
mate for the succeeding year, and comparative statements respecting 
these two years in juxtaposition with the figures for the two previous 
years. 

In so extensive a government it has not hitherto been found pos- 
sible to get in and print the final accounts until the lapse of a longer 
time than might be wished. Por instance, at the present time 
(April, 1858), the last Eeturn printed is that for the financial year 
1855-56, that is, ended 30th April, 1856, so that in practice no final 
statement is before the public which is not about 2 years in arrear 
or say nearly 2:J years old ; and it follows, that the provisional esti- 
mates are one year, or more nearly, \\ year old. 

Whilst the annual returns just indicated are pre-eminently the 
source of information as to the finances of any particular year, the 
student who has regard to the necessity for economizing his time and 
labour, in the collection of data to enable him to arrive at a broad 
and general view of the progress of the several branches of Indian 
Eevenue, will accomplish that object to some extent by making use 
of the Eevenue Statistics contained in the House of Commons Papers 
336/55 and 16/57.* In these papers are given the figures of each 
head of Taxation, in each Presidency, since 1792. The amounts are 
stated throughout in Pounds Sterling, at the uniform rate of Two 
Shillings the Company's Eupee. The Gross annual receipts show an 

* The first-jnentioned paper is under the title of " Land Tax (Kast India)." 
Returns to Mr. Blackett's motion. Ordered to be printed 22nd June, 1855. — The 
other paper is under the title of " East India (Revenue)." Return to Mr. Arthur 
Mills's motion, in continuation of the above. Ordered to be printed 1 Ith Decern, 
ber, 1857. 
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excess over tlie annual Parliamentary returns from the year 1836-7, 
owing partly to this method of conyerting the revenue into sterliag, 
and further, by the deduction in a different manner in the Parlia- 
mentary accounts, of the cost of collecting the revenue. 

The Statistics contained in the returns here referred to, would 
take up at least Forty Pages of the size of the Statistical Journal to 
reprint in full, and even then we should only have before us the un- 
digested material. Por the purposes of the present paper, it has been 
deemed desirable to re-arrange this collection of materials into periods 
of five years each, to calculate the annual average Eevenue during 
each period, and also the Ratio of each branch to tlie total Eevenue 
raised. By this means a connected and condensed review of the 
whole progress of the Eevenue, during twelve quinquennial periods, 
and one period of four years, down to the date of the latest accounts, 
can be seen in the columns of the following Tables K and L. These 
are arranged in chronological order, and the latter of the two, viz., 
Table L, contains a synopsis of the average annual revenue derived 
from all sources, with the per-centages of each branch (1) in the 
period of four years just referred to ; (2) in the preceding period of 
sixty years; and (3) in the aggregate whole period of sixty-four 
years. 

PoUowing these Tables is another Table (M), giving a summary 
of the aggregate total amounts of the separate branches of revenue 
during the whole period. This Table also explains, in the column 
headed "Eemarks," the reasons for some Items of revenue appearing 
in certain periods and not in others, or in other words, the dates of 
the introduction or repeal of those items of revenue or taxation in 
different parts of India. 

The construction of these three Tables, K, L, and M, has 
demanded considerable labour ; but, it is submitted, this can scarcely 
be said to have been uselessly expended, as the Tables give such a 
condensed view of tlie many details of the Indian Eevenue during a 
prolonged period of time, as is not elsewhere obtainable. 

In the first part of the present paper it will have been noticed 
that the Items of revenue are given for the five governments of India 
separately. To have preserved this separation in the figures which 
here follow, would have extended the statement to an inconvenient 
length, and rendered it less clear ; besides which, it is not possible to 
arrive at a definite statistical view of the exact rate of increase of the 
territorial limits, and of the population, of the several divisions of 
India, during past periods of annexation and rapid growth. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to repeat, that throughout the tables 
three O's (000) are omitted at the unit end of each amount of 
revenue. Thus, in the second column of the immediately following 
Table K, the Land Eevenue for India in the five years 1792-3 to 

TOL. XXI. PAET III. V 
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1796-7, is expressed as having averaged 4,068 Millions Sterling. This 
must be read 4,068,000Z. ; and 0-264 as the Opium Eevenue given in 
the next line but one, must be read 264,000?. 

Table K. 
Average Annual Revenue derived from alt Sources, with Per Centage 
Propoktions of the Total of each Branch, as raised in the whole of 
India in Twelve Separate Pekiods of Five Years each during the 
Sixtsf Years 1792-1852. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 




Five Years, 
1792-3 to 1790-7. 


Five Years, 
1797-8 to 1801-2. 


Five Years, 
1802-3 to 1806-7. 


Branches 
of Revenue. 


Average 
jdnnnal 
Revenue. 


Katie of 

each 
Branch t» 

Total 
Revenue. 


Average 
Annual 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


Average 
Anutfal 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


1. Land 


Mlns. 

£ 
4-068 

1-207 

0-264 

0-028 

0-192 
0-008 
2-315 


Per Cent. 

5C*33 

i4'93 

3'i7 

•35 

V38 

•10 

28-64 


Mlns. 

£ 
4-126 

1-188 

0-312 

0-042 

0-030 

0-304 

0-008 

3-809 


Per Cent. 

42-02 

12-10 

3^i8 

•43 

•30 

3-10 

-08 

38-79 


Mlns. 

£ 
4-582 

1-589 

0-579 

0-048 

0-062 

0-596 

0-012 

6-857 


Percent. 
31-99 


5. Salt 


11-09 


6. Opium 


4*04 


7. Post Office 


■34 


8. Stamps 

9. Customs 

10. Mint 


•43 
4-16 

•08 


12. Miscellaneous 


47-87 


Total Avg. Revenue 


8-o82 


100* 


9-819 


TOO- 


14*325 


100- 


Total Avg. Charges 


6-900 


85-4 


10-197 


103-8 


15-554 


108-6 


Average Indian Surplus 


1-182 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 




Average Indian Defi-) 
ciency ,.../ 






•378 


.... 


1-229 


_.. 
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1 


Table K. — Continued. 
2 3 4 


6 


6 


7 




Five Years, 
1807-8 to 1811-12. 


Five Years, 
1812-13 tol816-]7. 


Five Years, 
1817-18tol821-2. 


Branches 
of Revenue. 


Average 
Annual 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Brancli to 

Total 
Revenue. 


Average 
Anmial 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

e<ach 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


Average 
Annual 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


1. Land 


Mlns. 

£ 
5-078 

1-785 

0-767 

0-058 

0-067 

0-807 

0-013 

7-452 


Per Cent. 

31-68 

I1-14 

4' 79 

•36 

•42 

5'04 

-08 

46-49 


Mlns. 

£ 
9-018 

1-882 

0-958 

0-071 

0-122 

1-159 

0-035 

3-990 


Per Cent. 

52'33 
10-92 

5-56 

-42 

-72 

6-68 

-21 

23-16 


Mlns. 

£ 

13-263 

2-256 

1-090 

0-085 

0-234 

1-067 

0-057 

1-392 


Per Cent. 
66-17 


5. Salt 


11-25 


6. Opium 


5"44 


7. Post Office 


-42 


8. Stamps 


1-17 


9. Customs 


8-32 


10. Mint 


•29 


12. Miscellaneous 


6-94 


Total Avg. Revenue 


16-027 


100- 


17-235 


100- 


20-044 


100- 


Total Avg. Charges 


14-782 


92-4 


15-490 


89-9 


19-609 


97-8 


Average Indian Surplus 


1-245 




1-745 




•435 






Five Years, 
1822-3 to 1826-7. 


Five Years, 
1827-8 to 1831-2. 


Five Years, 
1832-3to 1836-7. 


1. Land , 


13-567 

2-603 
1-641 
0-118 
0-329 
1-683 
0-035 

1-986 


61-83 

11-87 

7-47 

•54 

1-50 

7-58 
•16 

9'05 


13-112 

2-590 
1-747 
0-124 
0-381 
1-747 
0-037 

1-/89 


60-90 

12-03 
8-12 

•58 
1-77 
8-12 

•17 

8-31 


11-942 
0-149 
0-004 
0-019 
2-036 
1-677 
0-120 
0-350 
1-506 
0-066 
0-015 
3-059 


57-00 


2. Sayer 


•73 


3. Excise 


•02 


4, Moturpha 


•09 


5. Salt 


9-72 




8-00 


7. Post Office 


•57 


8, Stamps 


1-70 




7-19 


10. Mint 


•31 


11. Tobacco 


•07 


12. Miscellaneous 


14-60 


Total Avg. Revenue 


21-942 


lOO* 


21-527 


100- 


20-949 


loo- 


Total Avg. Charges 


22-184 


loi-i 


20-724 


96-3 


10-896 


80-7 


Average Indian Surplus 






-803 




4-053 




Average Indian De- 
ficiency 


•242 


.... 


.... 






.... 



r2 
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Table K. — Continued. 



\ 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Five Years, 
1837-8 to 1841-2. 


Five Years, 
1842-3 to 1846-7. 


Five Years, 
1847-8 tol851-2. 


Crimehcs 
of Revenue, 


Average 
Anmtal 
Uevenuc. 


Eatio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
lievcnue. 


Average 
Jmmal 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


Average 
Annual 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


1. Land 


Mlns. 

£ 
12-380 

0-725 

0-023 

0-103 

2-593 

1-547 

0-146 

0-424 

1-418 

0090 

0-081 

1-434 


Per Cent. 

59^05 

3^4* 

-II 

•49 

12^37 

7^38 

•70 

2-02 

6-76 

•43 

■39 

6-84 


Mlns. 

£ 

13-432 

0-824 

0-028 

0-112 

2-798 

2-965 

0-180 

0-441 

1-449 

0-092 

0-089 

1-636 


Per Cent. 

55-85 

3-43 

-12 

•47 
11-65 

'^•33 

•75 

1-83 

6-02 

•38 

•37 

6-8o 


Mlns. 

£ 

14-947 

1-038 

0-028 

0-116 

2-438 

3-840 

0-189 

0-470 

1-439 

0-086 

0-088 

1-977 


Per Cent. 
56-06 

3-89 


2. Sayer 


3. Excise 


4. Moturpha 


•43 
9-14 

i4'5o 
•70 

1-75 

5*40 

•31 

•32 

7-40 


5. Salt 




7. Post Office 


8» Stamps 




10. Mint 


11. Tobacco 


12. Miscellaneous 


Total Avg. Revenue 


20-964 


100- 


24-046 


100- 


26-656 


100- 


Total Avg. Charges 


19-301 


92-1 


22-338 


92-9 


24-113 


90-5 


Average Indian Surplus 


1-663 




1-708 




2-543 




Average Indian De-l 
ficiency J 


.... 


.... 
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Table Li 
Summary of preceding Table {Ji^}, Average Annual Revenue derived 
from all Sources, with Peb Centaoe Proportions of the Total of each 
Branch, as raised in the whole of India : — (1) In the Period of Fotju 
Years 1862-3 to 1855-6 ; (2) In the preceding Period of Sixty Years 
1792-3 to 1861-2 ; (3) In the Aggregate Period of Sixty-Four Years 
1792-8—1856-6. 



1 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Four Years, 
1852-3 to 1855-6. 


Sixty Years, 
1792-3 to 1851-2. 


Sixty-Four Years, 
1792-3 tol855-6. 


Brandies 
of Revenue, 


Average 
Annual 
Eevenue. 


Ralio of 

each 

Branch to 

Total 
Eevenue. 


Average 
Amntal 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


Average 
Annual 
Revenue. 


Ratio of 

each 
Branch to 

Total 
Revenue. 


1. Land 


Mills. 
16-183 
1-182 
0-037 
0-112 
2-677 
4-943 
0-211 
0-529 
1-611 
0-131 
0-018 
1-575 


Per Cent. 

4"0S 

•13 

•38 

9-17 

16-91 

•73 
1-81 

•45 
•06 

5-39 


Mlns. 

£ 

9-959 

0-083 

0-081 

0-100 

2-080 

1-449 

0-101 

0-243 

1-162 

0-045 

0-023 

3-142 


Per Cent. 

53'93 

•45 

•44 

•54 

11-26 

7-85 

•55 

1-32 

6.29 

•24 

•12 

17-01 


Mlns. 

£ 
10-349 

0-152 

0.078 

0-101 

2-118 

1-667 

0-108 

0-261 

1-190 

0-050 

0-022 

3-043 


Per Cent. 

54-07 
•80 


2. Sayer 


3. Excise 

4. Moturpha 


•41 

■53 


5. Salt 


11-07 




8-71 


7. Post Office 


-56 


8. Stamps 


1-36 


9. Customs 


6-22 


10. Mint 


•26 


11, Tobacco 


'II 


12. Miscellaneous 


15-90 


Total Average Revenue 


29-209 


loo-oo 


18-468 


loo-oo 


19-139 


100-00 


Total Aveiage Charges 


27-093 


92-75 


17-.341 


93-89 


17-950 


93-78 


Average Indian Surplus 


2-116 




1-127 




1-189 




Average Indian Defi- 
ciency 


.... 




.... 




.... 


«... 







It should be distinctly observed, that according to the definition 
of the previous returns, the Surplus or Deficient Eevenue in each 
year is the Indian Surplus or Deficiency, and is altogether irrespective 
of the amount of Home Charges. This is explained in the last four 
lines of the following explanatory statement, Table M. In this are 
given, approximately the items which, upon an aggregate receipt of 
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1, 224,9 17,000Z. in Sixty-four Tears, left, after deducting Indian 
Charges of ],148,812,000Z., an Indian Surplus of 76,105,000Z. 

This Indian Surplus or Credit has to be Debited (1) with Homo 
Charges during the Sixty-four Tears ; (2) with the amount of Debt 
existing at the beginning of the period, and (3) with the augmenta- 
tions of the Debt between 1792 and 1856. These, together 
130,504i,OOOZ., reduced the Indian Surplus to an aggregate Deficiency 
at 30th April, 1856, of 54,399,000?. nearly, being the collective 
amount of the then Indian Debt of 50,483,369?., and of 3,915,8l7i!. 
Home Bond Debt charged on the Revenues of India, as explained at 
greater length in the Table P of the second part of this paper. And 
in order to bring these figures down to the most recent date, it is 
only necessary to repeat, that, including the Loan of the present year 
(1858), the Home Bond Debt does not now exceed 12,000,000?., so 
that the aggregate Indian Debt charged on the Eevenues ol India, is 
at this date (April, 1858) about 64,000,000?. 

Table M. 
SuMMAUY of the Aggregate Amounts of the Branches of Revenue of India 
for the Sixty-Four Years 1792-93 to 1855-66, as per Tables K and L. 



1 


2 


s 


4 


S 


Branches 


Amount 

of 
Revenue 
raised. 


Period. 




of Eeveniic. 


Number 

of 
Years. 


Dates. 


Bemakks. 


1. Land 


Mlns, 

£ 

662-308 

9-729 
4-987 

6-455 
135-532 


C4 

20 

20 
20 
64 


1792-3 

to 
1855-6 

1836-7 

to 
1853-6 

>» »> 

1792-3 

to 
1855-6 


This Item of Revenue appears 
in Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay Accounts through- 
out the period. In North- 
western Provinces Accounts 
from 1834-5. In Punjab 
Accounts from 1849-50. 

In accounts of Bengal, North- 
western Provinces, Madras, 
and Bombay from 1836-7. 
Punjab from 1849-50. 

In Bengal Accounts exclusively. 

In Madras Accounts exclusively. 

In Bengal Accounts exclusively 
from 1792-3 to 1812-13. 
Bengal and Madras, 1813-14 
to 1822-3. Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, 1823-4 to 
1838-9. North. Western 
Provinces, in addition to the 
three last-mentioned, 1839-40 
to 1855-6. Punjab, Nil. 


2. Sayer & Abkarry 

3. Excise 


4. Moturpha 


5. Salt 
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1 


Table M.- 

3 3 


-Continued, 

4 5 




Amount 

of 
Kevenue 
raised. 


Period. 




o! Revenue. 


Number 

of 
lears. 


Dates. 


Bemaeks. 


6. Opium 


Mlus. 

£ 

io6'707 

6-888 
16-697 
76-179 

3-2JI 

I '437 
i94'777 


64 

64 

59 
64 

64 

18 
64 


1792-3 

to 
1855-6 

1797-8 

to 
1855-6 

1792-3 

to 
1855-6 

ft >t 

1836-7 

to 
1853-4 

1792-3 

to 
1855-G 


In Bengal Accounts exclusively, 
1792-3 to 1819-20. Ben- 
gal and Bombay exclusively, 
1820-21 to 1855-56. 

Bengal and Madras, 1792-3 to 
1855-0. Bombay, 1813-14 
to 1855-6. North-Western 
Provinces 1835-6 to 1855-6. 
Punjab, 1849-50 to 1855-6. 

Bengal from 1797-8. Madras 
from 1813-14. Bombay from 
1819-20. North - Western 
Provinces from 1834-35. 
Punjab from 1849-50. 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
from 1792-3. North-Western 
Provinces from 1834-5. Pun- 
jab in 1849-50, and abolished 
therefrom 1 Jan., 1850. 

Bengal from 1792-3. Madras 
and Bombay from 1813-14. 
North - Western Provinces 
and Punjab, Nil. 

Madras exclusively from 
1836-7 to 1853-4. Then 
abolished. 

Same dates as those of Item 1 . 


7. Post Office 

8. Stamp Duties .... 

9. Customs 


10. Mint Dues 

11. Tobacco 


12. Miscellaneous .... 




1224-917 
1148-812 




t> tt 




Dedt. Indian Charges 




Leaves Indian Surplus 
DeiitUome Charges, ' 
Debt existing in 
1792, and increase 
of Debt from 
1792-3 tol855-6.... 


76-105 
130-504 






Calculating the Rupee at 2s. 


Leaves Debt charged] 
on India at 30th > 
April, 1856 J 


S4"399 


(inclusive of Home Bond Debt charged upon the 
revenues of India. See Table F, aitie.) 



As this paper has already extended to a greater length than was 
at first contemplated iu its preparation, tlie following note.i on 
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the several Items of Uevenue have been shortened as much as 
possible. 

It will be convenient to refer to each branch of Eevenue separatelj. 

(1). Lakd-Tax. — So much has already been said respecting 
this most important source of Revenue, that nothing further need 
here be repeated beyond the abstracting, from the Tables K and L, 
of the figures showing its progress from 1792 to 1856, taking the 
whole of British India together. 

Land Tax. — Whole of India. 



Perioa. 


Dales. 


Land-Tax. 

.Average Annual 

Kcvenuc. 


Ratio of Land-Tax 
to Total Kevcnuc 
from all Sources. 




1792- 3 to 1796- 7 
1797- 8 „ 1801- 2 
1802- 3 „ 1806- 7 
1807- 8 „ 1811-12 

1812-13 „ 1816-17 
1817-18 „ 1821- 2 
1822- 3 „ 1826- 7 
1827- 8 „ 1831- 2 
1832- 3 „ 1836- 7 

1837- 8 „ 1841- 2 
1842- 3 „ 1846- 7 
1847- 8 „ 1851- 2 
1852- 3 „ 1855- 6 


£ 
4,068,000 
4,126,000 
4,582,000 
5,078,000 

9,018,000 
13,263,000 
13,567,000 
13,112,000 
11,942,000 

12,380,000 
13,432,000 
14,947,000 
16,183,000 


Per Cent. 
50-33 

42'OJ 

3i'99 
31-68 


t> j» 


" " 




5^-33 
66-17 




" " 


61-83 
60-90 
57-00 

59-05 
55-85 
56-06 

55-40 


" " 


" 






" " 


4 „ 


CO „ 


1792-93 „ 1851-52 


9,959,000 


53-93 




04 „ 


1792-93 „ 1855-56 


10,349,000 


54-07 





This abstract shows, that notwithstanding the reduction of the 
Assessment, and the greater ease to the people of India which has 
ensued from their Rents being lowered, the importance of the Land- 
Tax as a branch of Revenue has inei-eased. 

Whilst the figures of the average annu.al Assessment in each of 
the several tliirteen ])enods embraced in the above extract are in 
themselves of use in tracing the progress of the Tax, from the 
average annual amount of 4,068,000Z. (which it contributed to the 
Revenue in each of the 5 years 1792-3 to 1796-7), up to the average 
annual amount of 16,183,000Z. (which it contributed to the Revenue 
in each of the 4 years 1852-3 to 1855-6), any minute analysis of the 
per centage increase from one period to another has not been gone 
into, as the territorial area and extent of population during the 
separate periods is extremely difficult of ascertainment, and of course 
is only possible by a vei-y rough approximation. All that can be 
accomplished on this occasion is to pre.sent, in a tolerably complete 
form, one of the set of elements essential to such an enquiry. 
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On another, and interesting topic of investigation, viz. : the 
proportion of the total Revenue raised from Laud- Tax, and from 
each separate other branch of Eevenue, the preceding Tables L 
and M, admit of a condensed and full view being formed. The 
abstract just given, as regards Land-Tax, will show that whilst, at 
the early periods — (take for example the. first four periods from 
1792 to 1812) — its proportion of the whole Eevenue did not average 
more than from about 50^ to 3 if per cent.; in the latter periods 
(taking the last four, from 1837 to 1856), averaged as much as 
from 59 to 55|- per cent. 

As inspection of the tables will readily serve to place in juxta- 
position similar comparisons of the ratios of the other branches of 
Eevenue, the few notes which space will allow as respects them will 
be restricted to more general remarks. 

(2). Satek Retektje.* — Under this head are included AhJcarry, 
i.e., Waters (Strong Waters), or Spirit Vendor's licenses, and various 
other miscellaneous branches of Eevenue included in the term "Saycr" 
which appears to have been given separately in the accounts during 
the last twenty years only. This branch of Eevenue, chiefly direct 
in form, but from the nature of its incidence, indirect in its action 
on the taxed community ; has increased from an average of about 
149,000?. per annum between 1832 and 1837, to an average of 
1,182,000?. per annum between 1852 and 1856. 

(3). Excise. — The date of first appearance of this item separately 
in the accounts corresponds with the preceding. Its annual average 
has varied from the sum of 4,000?. only in 1836-37, up to 37,000?. 
only between 1852 and 1856. We may repeat it only appears iu 
the Bengal accounts. 

(4). MoxuEPUA. — This Item has never been included as a sepa- 
rate head of revenue in any other than the Madras accounts, and 
the average receipts from it have varied from 19,000?. per annum iu 
1836-7, to 112,000?. per annum in the four years ].852-56. 

The Moturpha is of very ancient origin ; in fact, coeval with the 
earliest authentic Hindoo records. It was a species of Income and 
Property Tax on Profits and on Personal Property and Stock-in- 
Trade. It was levied upon merchants, manufacturers, weavers, shop- 
keepers, &c., and upon their trade profits, houses, labour and tonls. 
It may, probably, have been carried to too excessive a minuteness of 
incidence, so as to render doubtful the pecuniary advantage of its col- 
lection. This is, however, only a rectifiable condition common to the 

* The word Sayer apj)ears to receive somewhat different etymological definitions 
in various authorities ; but, in the end, they all amount to concurring that it means 
miscellaneous taxes not included in the great taxes. But this designation is a little 
inconvenient, as there aie some specific sources of Revenue of larger amount than 
the Sayer Revenue, under the head of " Miscellaneous," afterwards described, 
being the number (12) of these Tables and notes. 
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doctrine of limits as applicable to fiscal science. It cannot be main- 
tained tbat, in principle, this tax was unsound. A property and 
income tax is based upon the broad and general foundation, 
that the relative wealth, in accumulated and productive property, of 
the various classes of any community, is the most perfect of available 
standards for practically keeping up a sufficiently near approach to 
the proportionality of taxation. It is further justifiable upon the 
special ground, tbat by the plan adopted in all great countries where 
such a tax is in force, a limit is defined of mediocrity of means, or 
of comparative poverty, which entitles a majority of the people, and 
the whole of the poorer classes to an exemption from its burden. 
By this means a virtual contribution from the richer minority in aid 
of their poorer fellow-subjects, — a voluntary concession of the most 
equitable and useful nature — is always preserved. 

The following is the Clause of the laws of Menu under which the 
ancient Property and Income Tax was levied upon the Hindoos : — 

" The Tax on the mercantile class, which in times of prosperity must be only a 
twelfth part of their crops, and a fiftieth part of their personal profits, may be an 
eighth of their crops in a time of distress, or a sixth, which is the medium, or even a 
fourth in great public adversity; but a twentieth of their gains on money, and other 
moveables, is the highest tax. Serving-men, artizans, and mechanics, must assist by 
their labour, but at no time pay taxes." — {Sir W. Jones. Translation of Clause 120, 
Chap. X, of the Ordinances of Menu, according to the Gloss of CuUnca.) 

This tax, the Moturpha, has, it is said, recently (that is, within 
the last year or two,) been entirely repealed in Madras. "We may, 
therefore, expect not to see its recurrence in the accounts of 1857-8 
and future years. It must be assumed that sufficient and weighty 
reasons for its repeal were apparent to the Government of Madras. 
But it is a fair open question, whether upon an adequate review of the 
antecedents of systems of taxation in India, an Income and Property 
Tax, taking due care that the comparatively poor should be exempted 
altogether, might not with very great advantage be restored through- 
out the whole of India. 

Take, for instance, the case of a wealthy Zumeendar in Bengal. 
He has, we will say, an Income of 3,000Z. a-year, derivable, in 
the proportions of 1,000^., or one third, from the produce of the 
land cultivated by his tenants ; 1,000Z. or another third, from capital 
invested in the territorial debt of India; and of 1,000?., or the 
remaining third, from interest on capital lent by him on mortgage 
of real property, or on guaranteed East India Eailway Stock. What 
is his position as a tax payer ? First, as to his income from Land. 
We have the authority of the official statements from the East India 
House, for asserting that the Land-Tax in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, under the Permanent settlement, is on the average about 
half the amount at which a natural and just amount of rent would 
be fixed. The Landholder is therefore, as regards the source of this 
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part of his income, in the same pecuniary position (from an English 
point of view), as a person having half his property freehold, and 
the other half on perpetual lease at a rental corresponding to the 
present natural price or hire of the soil. The Zumeendar is, thus 
far, exempt from any taxation at all, and he has no Poor Kates nor 
Tithes to pay. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to notice, in order to show that, in 
this hypothetical statement, the particulars of his position as to 
Rent of Land have not been exaggerated, that we might have sup- 
posed the whole of the real property from which this 1,000Z. per 
annum is derived, to be exempt from any Land-Tax. For it is well 
known that large tracts of land in India do not pay one farthing of 
revenue to the government, as the acts of all previous rulers have 
been respected and confirmed in their grants of land as JSnams, or 
gifts, Maqffees and Lalchu/rauj , or lands exempted from revenues, 
Jagheers or lands held on military or feudal tenure. 

Next, as to the second item of his income, viz. : 1,000?. from 
Interest on the territorial debt of India ; and as to the remaining 
third item of 1,000?. income from interest on loans and railway 
shares it need scarcely be observed that, with the exception of some 
trifling deed stamps on the Mortgages and transfers, the Bevenue 
of India takes no part of this Income. 

If he smokes Tobacco, the government receive no tax. If he 
has a hundred servants, no assessment is made upon him. His car- 
riages and horses are free from any impost. 

What then does he contribute, in the shape of direct and indi- 
rect taxation, to the Revenue ? The answer is, that (1) upon the 
Salt consumed in his house, he contributes to the amount of a few 
shillings in the year; — (2), that if he indulges in drinking spirituous 
liquors, the shopkeeper who has to pay for a spirit license or mono- 
poly, charges him a somewhat increased price, so as to make the tax 
fall upon him as a consumer. — And these make up the sum total of 
his contributions, and instead of some stimulus to exertion being 
imposed upon him by the government placing a moderately increased 
burden of taxation at his charge, he is left scot-free ; and the better 
oS he is, the more does he consume of the untaxed commodities of 
the country, and the less does he contribute in proportion to his share 
in its industrial progress, and in its general wealth and resources. 

If this be not a disturbance of the equity and proportionality 
of taxation, we shall have difficulty in discovering what is so. And, 
if it be such a disturbance, the proposition is established that direct 
taxation is too much neglected in India. 

(5). Salt- Tax. — This is the only tax universally felt throughout 
India. There has been much controversy at all times respecting it, 
and of too complex and lengthy a character to admit of any discus- 
sion here. The difficulties attendant on a clear comprehension of its 
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effect on the consumption and price of Salt, have, however, been much 
lessened by the recent inquiry instituted by the government of India. 

It is not long since an elaborate Report on the Manufacture and 
Sale of Salt, and on the Tax thereon in British India, was laid before 
Parliament. This Eeport, dated Nagpore, 24th May, 185G, is from 
Mr. George Plowden, Commissioner of Inquiry on Salt. It professes 
to embrace the whole subject of the supply of Salt for every part ot 
British India, and to be fitted for a complete text book of reference. 
The contents, including appendices, take up more than a thousand 
folio pages. 

The following are some of the most important of Mr. Plowden's 
conclusions (see page 218 of Eeport) : — 

"The Salt Tax is the only tax, direct or indirect, of any description, which 
labourers, and other poor people, in India, are obliged to pay. 

" The argument tliat Salt is the only condiment an Indian labourer consumes 
with his food, which is of such a nature that without Salt it would be intolerably 
insipid, is a mistake of fact. 

" The Indian labourer, when the facts of his case are ascertained, is proved to 
be much more fortunate in the fiscal system under which he lives, than the English 
labourer. 

" The whole of the evidence on both sides of the question of monopoly goes to 
this, that it is impossible to point out any equally productive source of revenue, in 
India, less objectionable, all things considered, than a moderate Salt Tax. 

"The Salt Tax, even at its present high rate in Bengal, is not, all things con- 
sidered, ' a heavy and grievous burthen ' to the labouring man, or to any one else 
living under the protection of the British Government. 

" At the same time, the tax is positively too high, even at its present reduced 
rate, and apart from financial considerations, it is very desirable that further 
reductions should be made. 

" If any reduction be made, it should be a reduction of eight annas per maund 
at one leap." 

The space at command absolutely forbids our entering upon 
any review of the Statistics contained in Mr. Plowden's very impor- 
tant and voluminous report. A few words are, however, desirable, 
and upon the conclusions above cited, particularly as to the last two 
paragraphs upon certain suggested further reductions in the tax. 
These read as if some explanation were needed to reconcile them 
with the other conclusions which precede them. Without such 
explanation, the meaning of the Commissioner would seem to bo 
the advocacy of reduction simply on the general ground (common 
to most kinds of taxation) that in the hypothetical event of the 
finances admitting of reduction without detriment to the require- 
ments of the revenue, that course ought to be adopted. 

As the progress and proportions of this Tax to the total Eevenue 
of India at different periods can be easily and conveniently stated, 
from the tables illustrating this part of our inquiry, I here annex 
them. 
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Period. 


Dates. 


Salt-Tax. 

Average Animal 

Revenue. 


Katio to Total 

Revenue 

from all Sources. 






£ 


Per Cent. 


5 Years 

it 


1792- 3 to 1796- 7 
1797- 8 „ 1801- 2 
1802- 3 „ 1806- 7 
1807- 8 „ 1811-12 


1,207,000 
1,188,000 
1,589,000 
1,785,000 


I4'93 
II-I4 


tt 


1812-13 ,. 1816-17 
1817-18 „ 1821- 2 
1822- 3 ,, 1826- 7 
1827- 8 „ 1831- 2 
1832- 3 „ 1836- 7 


1,882,000 
2,256,000 
2,603,000 
2,590,000 
2,036,000 


I0'92 

11-87 

I J '03 

972 


ft 

>3 

4 „ 


1837- 8 „ 1841- 2 
1842- 3 „ 1846- 7 
1847- 8 „ 1851- 2 
1852- 3 „ 1855- 6 


2,593,000 
2,798,000 
2,438,000 
2,677,000 


"•37 

9-14 
9-17 


60 „ 


1792- 3 „ 1851- 2 


2,080,000 


ii'zfi 


64 „ 


1792- 3 „ 1855- 6 


2,118,000 


1 i'o7 



It is satisfactory to observe from these figures that the Salt Tax, 
in its ratio to the total raised from other branches of Eevenue, has 
been gradually decreasing. 

(6). Opium Eetentje. — The progress of this branch of the 
E«venue of India is shown in the annexed figures :— 

Opium Revenue, — Whole of India. 



Perioa. 


Dates. 


Opium. 

Average Anmal 

Revenue. 


Ratio to Total 

F.cvenue 

from all Sources. 






£ 


Per Cent. 


5 Years 


1792- 3 to 1796- 7 
1797- 8 „ 1801- 2 
1802- 3 „ 180G- 7 
1807- 8 „ 1811-12 


264,000 
312,000 
579,000 
767,000 


3-27 
3-i8 
4-04 
4'79 




1812-13 „ 1816-17 
1817-18 „ 1821- 2 
1822- 3 „ 1826- 7 
1827- 8 „ 1831- 2 
1832- 3 „ 1836- 7 


958,000 
1,090,000 
1,641,000 
1,747,000 
1,677,000 


5-5« 
5-44 
7-47 

8-12 

8-00 


4 ',', 


1837- 8 „ 1841- 2 
1842- 3 „ 1846- 7 
1847- 8 „ 1851- 2 
1852- 3 „ 1855- 6 


1,547,000 
2,965,000 
3,840,000 
4,943,000 


7-38 
I2'33 
14-50 
16-91 


60 „ 


1792-93 „ 1851-52 


1,449,000 


7-85 


64 „ 


1792-93 „ 1855-56 


1,667,000 


8-71 
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It is thus evident that tlie proportionate importance of the govern- 
ment opium monopoly, as contrasted with the aggregate of other 
sources of revenue, has increased fivefold in the 6i years, ending in 
1856. 

Wo item of Indian Revenue has been so much inveighed against, 
by foreign as well as by home opponents of the policy of Great 
Britain in the East, as the Opium revenue. 

It is contended that it is iniquitous to derive a revenue from the 
sale of a drug prejudicial to the health, and to the physical and moral 
condition of the Chinese who use it and pay the whole of the tax ; 
but it is a matter of fact that, notwithstanding Imperial edicts and 
prohibitions, opium is largely cultivated in several parts of China, 
.and the native produce is generally supposed to be nearly equal to 
the amount of Indi.iii Opium imported. It is as erroneous to assert 
that England is amenable to the charge of forcing this narcotic upon 
the two or three millions of Chinese opium smokers, whose indulgence 
is supplied by the opium grown in India, as it would be to assert 
that Erauce is amenable to the charge of fostering brandy drinking 
in the countries which import the produce of Cognac. If India 
were the only country in which opium could be grown, or if Erance 
were the only country in which brandy could be distilled, there might 
be some foundation for each of these inductions ; but as the contrary 
to these propositions is the truth, such inductions are fallacious. 

The good side of the opium trade, and the important ends it 
subserves, are too often quite overlooked by anti- English writers of 
the " Veuillot de I'TJnivers " type. 

In the first place, the growth of opium in India gives employment 
and means of subsistence to thousands of persons ; native capital and 
labour are profitably employed in the transit of the product on land 
and sea; and European manufactured goods are made cheaper in 
price, and more within the purchasing power of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. In the next place, there are the benefits which accrue to 
China through the great help to commerce afforded by the import 
into China of Indian opium ; and besides this, the Chinese are able 
to devote to cultivation of necessaries of life, that portion of the soil 
which would be appropriated to the growth of opium, if it were not 
for their preference of the Indian-grown article. 

The commercial advantages require more detailed explanation. 
We are now exporting from the United Kingdom to the East Indies 
at the rate of about 13,000,0007. per annum of Home Produce. "We 
indulge in the luxury of Chinese tea, and import Chinese silk for 
home and foreign consumption, at the rate of (together) about 
14,5OO,O00Z. per annum. The Chinese Lave not yet arrived at a 
larger development of taste for British manufactured goods than 
suffices to induce them to import about 2,500,000?. per amaum. Wo 
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have, therefore, to pay them the difference betw'e'eii 14,500,000Z., due 
to them for tea and silk chiefly, and 2,500,000?., due fey them for our 
manufactured goods. We should, therefoi'e, in the present state of 
the trade, have to remit them 12,000,000?. in bullion, were it not that 
the Celestial Empire has its own wants in the shape of opium, and 
of raw produce of other kinds indigenous to India. 

But India is not a Chinese-tea-drinking, nor Chinese-silk-wearing, 
country, China, therefore, has to pay India in bullion. At the pre- 
sent rate of the opium trade it would have to pay in this manner 
more than 7,000,000Z. per annum. The United Kingdom exports, as 
stated, about 13,000,000/. of declared annual value to India. On the 
other hand it has certain balances in its favour due by India, including 
the sums due by the territorial revenues to cover the charges of the 
Indian government defrayed in England. To meet these, India 
would have to remit bullion to England, if it were not for the opium 
trade. 

Through the useful medium of this trade, the 7,000,000?. described 
as due from China to India, for Opium, is balanced by the 7,000,000?. 
due from India to England. Instead of the costly, circuitous, and 
hazardous process of China sending 7,000,000?. of her bullion to 
India ; India sending 7,000,000?. of her bullion to England ; and 
England sending 7,000,000?. of her bullion to China ; these three 
objects are all realized by China taking 7,000,000?. worth of Opium 
from India ; and thus (1) lightening the Eeveuue of British India 
to the extent of about 4,000,000?. per annum, which is the net receipt 
from opium; and, (2), economizing the use of an aggregate of 
Twenty-One Millions of bullion, a benefit felt to nearly an equal 
extent by the three nations concerned ; viz., India, China, and the 
United Kingdom. 

(7). Post Otfice. — The figures of the gross Revenue from this 
source may be seen on iuspeetion of the Tables K and L. Erom 
the Tear 1839 to the present time, after the expenses are deducted, 
a Net deficit has resulted. It requires no more than this to be 
said, to prove that the Post Office is no burthen on the people of 
India, even if it were not notorious that the British government 
following out the successful home plan of penny postage, have 
extended the benefits of a proportionately lower rate of postage to 
India. 

(8). Stamp Duties. — It is not essential to recapitulate the items 
of Revenue from this source, save to remark that they have increased 
in the annual aggregate from 30,000?., in the period 1797-1802, to 
529,000?. in the period 1852-56. 

(9). CrsTOMS. — These are raised from certain descriptions of 
goods passing the frontiers between British India and the Native 
States, and by Import and Export Duties. All vexatious municipal 
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customs-duties or tollage, have long ago been abolished. The Cus- 
toms Eeceipts have not increased as much as might be expected with 
the growth of Indian commerce. Whether this has arisen from 
desirable reductions of duty, or chiefly from a laudable wish to pro- 
mote the cultivation and export of certain descriptions of raw pro- 
duce, it is not within the scope of these remarks to enter. The 
following are the iigures showing the progress and retrogression of 
the gross revenue from this branch : — 

Customs Revenue. — Whole of India, 



Period. 


Dates. 


Customs. 

Average Annual 

Revcuuc. 


Eatio to Total 

Revenue 

from all Sources. 






£ 


Per Cent. 


5 Years 


1792- 3 to 1796- 7 
1797- 8 „ 1801- 2 
1802- 3 „ 1806- 7 
1807- 8 „ 1811-12 


192,000 
304,000 
596,000 
807,000 


2-38 
3-IO 
4*i6 




1812-13 „ 1816-17 
1817-18 „ 1821-22 
1822- 3 „ 1826- 7 
1827- 8 „ 1831- 2 
1832- 3 „ 1836- 7 


1,159,000 
1,667,000 
1,663,000 
1,747,000 
1,506,000 


6-68 
8-32 
7-58 

8-12 

7-19 


4 ',! 


1837- 8 „ 1841- 2 
1842- 3 „ 1846- 7 
1847- 8 „ 1851- 2 
1852- 3 „ 1855- 6 


1,418,000 
1,449,000 
1,439,000 
1,611,000 


6■^6 

6*02 

5-4° 
5-52 


60 „ 


1792- 3 „ 1851- 2 


1,162,000 


6*29 


64 „ 


1792- 3 „ 1855- 6 


1,190,000 


6-22 



(10). MiHT Duties. — This, like the Post Office Eevenue, is 
sometimes an item of net deficit. In many years, however, the 
Eeceipts, after deducting all charges, have left a handsome contribu- 
tion to Eevenue. The item is not of sufficient moment to require 
recapitulation here of all the figures which belong to it, in Tables 
K and L. We may restrict ourselves to noticing that the gross 
Mint Dues have increased from an average of 8,000Z. in the period 
1792-1797, to an average of 131,000?. per annum in the period 
1852-56. 

(11). Tobacco. — ^The Eevenue from Tobacco only existed for 
eighteen years between 1836-7 to 1853-4, when it was abolished. It 
does not appear to have been applied to any part of India except 
the Madras Presidency. The whole gross Sum raised in the 18 years 
was l,487,O0OZ. Tho annual amount varied from 76,000?. in the 
first year of the period, to 63,000?. in 1852-3. The figures for the 
year of its aboUtiou appear in the accounts of the year 1853-1 at 
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about 9,000^ only, but it may fairly be assumed that this was only 
a balance settlement, or for a fractional period of the year prior to 
the entire cessation of this source of revenue. 

If the use of tobacco were likely to prevail extensively in India, 
it would be difficult to point out any valid objection to the reiraposi- 
tion of a tax upon an article which, by the consent of the leading 
countries of the world, is one of the fittest of any for taxation. 

(12). Miscellaneous. — This is the last Item of Eevenue. It 
comprises annual Tributes paid by native princes under treaty or 
otherwise, subsidies from similar sources ; and certain miscellaneous 
items (of revenue rather than of taxation) such as pilotage and other 
charges of the marine and Dock departments ; interest on arrears of 
revenue ; judicial receipts ; sales of presents from native princes ; 
&c., &c. The amount of tribute and subsidy from native princes 
have amounted at various periods to such different sums, that it is 
obvious much fluctuation has ensued in the amount and proportions 
to total revenue of this particular and special branch. It is desirable 
to recapitulate the figures. 

Miscellaneous Revenue. — Whole of India. 



Period. 


Dates. 


Miscellaneous Revenue. 
Annual Average. 


Ratio to Total 

Revenue 

from all Sources. 






£ 


Per Cent. 


5 Years 


1792- 3 to 1796- 7 
1797- 8 „ 1801- 2 
1802- 3 „ 1806- 7 
1807- 8 „ 1811-12 


2,315,000 
3,809.000 
6,857,000 
7,452,000 


28-64 
3879 
47-87 
46-49 




1812-13 „ 1816-17 
1817-18 „ 1821- 2 
1822- 3 „ 1826- 7 
1827- 8 „ 1831- 2 
1832- 3 „ 1836- 7 


3,990,000 
1,392,000 
1,986,000 
1,789,000 
3,059,000 


23-16 
6-94 
9-05 
8-3. 

14-60 


4 ',' 


1837- 8 „ 1841- 2 
1842- 3 „ 1846- 7 
1847- 8 „ 1861- 2 
1852- 3 „ 1855- 6 


1,434,000 
1,636,000 
1,977,000 
1,575,000 


6-84 
6-8o 
7-40 
5-39 


60 „ 


1792- 3 „ 1851- 2 


3,142,000 


17-01 


64 „ 


1792- 3 „ 1855 -6 


3,043,000 


15-90 



It is satisfactory to observe that the Eevenue is less dependent 
than it used to be upon fluctuations in this source of income. Whilst 
on the one side the British government receive Tributes and Subsi- 
dies from native states, on the other side it makes allowances to 
native states. 

The following represents, approximately, the balance between 

TOL. XII. PABT III. X 
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payments and receipts of this nature in the year ended 30th April, 
1856 :— 

Receipts, 

£ 

Tributes from various States (Bengal) ioi,ooo 

„ Peislicush and Subsidies (Madras) 313,000 

„ and Subsidies (Bomhay) 75iOoo 

Total 499,000 

Pdi/ments. 

Stipends, Pensions, Charitable and other Allowances, and Assignments paid out of 
the Revenues in accordance with Treaties or other engagements — 

Sffni/fl; (includins Coorg and Nagpore, the Eastern settle-) „ 

ments) '. / *3^3,ooo 

Nortlt-Westem Provinces (including allowances to thel 

Ex-Royal Family at Delhi, amounting to 333,192;. per/ 381,000 

annum ; and payments in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States); 

Punjat, Pensions, Allowances, &c 105,000 

Madras, ,, ,, 302,000 

Bombay, „ „ (including Sinde and Sattara) 134,000 

Total 1,245,000 

Thus, it appears that against the total tribute and subsidies 
received by the British government from native princes and states, 
and amounting to about 500,0007., there are payments of pensions 
and allowances made by the British Government to native princes 
and states, amounting to about 1,250,0007,, leaving a balance against 
the territorial revenues of British India, of about 750,0007. There 
is ground, however, for believing, that in consequence of the rebel- 
lious conduct of the ex-royal family at Delhi, and of other native 
princes, the net adverse balance upon this Item may now be taken 
at under 500,0007. per annum. 
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Table N. 

Bengal Collectorates, Area, Population, and Land Revenue, 1855-6C. 
(Including Collectorates geographically situate in other Presidencies, hut 
comprised financially in the Bengal Accounts), 



Divisions and Districta. 



Area. 
(Approximate.) 



Population. 

1855-0. 

(Approxiniute.) 



Land Revenue. 
1855-6-. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2.-). 
26. 
27. 
28. 



Bengal Proper.* 

Backeigunge 

Bagoorah 

Do. Deputy 

Burdwan 

Do. Deputy 

Chittagong 

Cooch Behar (see No. 58) ... 

Dacca 

Dinagepore 

Hooglily 

Jessore 

Mooi'sliedabad 

Mymensing 

Nuddea 

Purnea 

Rajeshahye 

Rungpore 

Do. N. E 

Sy-lhet 

'Jipperah 

Twenty-Four Pergnnnalis ... 

Beerboom, Deputy 

BuUooah, Deputy 

Calcutta, Deputy 

Furreedpore 

Maldah 

Pubnah 

Maunbhoom 

Darjeeling 



Sq. Miles. 

3,794 
2,160 

2,224 
2,717 

1,960 
3,820 
2,007 
3,512 
1,856 
4,712 
2,942 
,5,712 
2,084 

4,130 

8,424 
4,850 

3,114 

(incld. in 20) 

(do. in 21) 

2,052 

1,288 

2,606 

(see No. 58) 

(do.) 



6.5,964 



Millions. 



0'734 
o'900 

1-854 

I '000 

o"6oo 

0-3 8 i 

I '045 
1-487 
0-299 
1-600 
0-671 

0-380 
0-807 

I -041 
o'fioo 

c-8<5 

o'43i 
o-6oo 



20-566 



Millions. 

£ 

0-109 
0-022 
0-040 
0-311 
0-0^3 
0-OSO 
0-007 
0-048 
O-l'O 
0122 
0-117 
0-129 
0083 
0-120 
0-100 
0105 
0-111 
O-0C2 
0-043 
0-098 
0-1 01 
0-070 
0-067 
0-003 
0-004 
0-027 
0-03(1 
0-CO? 
0-003 



2-251 



Under the permanent settlement of 1793. 



x2 
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Table 'H. ^Continued. 



Divisions and Districts. 


Area. 
(.Ipproximate.) 


Population. 

1855-6. 

(Approximate.) 


Land Kevenue. 
1855-6. 


Behar Province. 

30. Beliar 


Sq. Miles. 

5,694 
7,803 

(see No. 58) 
1,828 
6,394 
4,403 
6,114 
3,592 

(see No. 58) 
2,944 
4,693 

(see No. 58) 


Mtllioiia. 
2'5oo 

2 -000 
I -200 

I "700 
r6oo 

2 '400 

o-8oo 

O'20O 

0-274 


Millions. 

£ 
01 54 




0-059 




0030 


33. Patna 


0-119 


34. Sarun 


0182 


35. Shahabad 


0-140 


36. Tirhoot 


0-166 




0-076 


38. Hdzareebaugh 


0-008 


39. Singbhoom 


0-002 


40. Suiubulpore 


0-010 
0-005 








43,465 


12-674 


0-949 


Obissa Province. 


1,876 
4,829 

5,029 

(see No. 58) 
(do.) 


0-556 
I -000 

0-666 1 


0037 


4.'^. Cuttack 1 


0-083 


4 4. Pooree / 

45. Ilidgelee 1 

4(i. Midnapore / 

28(a). MaunbhooM 


0044 
0-038 
0-142 
0-001 




0-007 








11,734 


2-222 


0-352 


Provinces under the Governor- 
General IN Council. 

48. Assam 


24,531 
32,250 

4,000 
29,168 
32,250 

2,116 
76,432 
25,000 

1,575 


0-750 
0-540 
0-060 
O-I15 
0-570 
0136 
4-650 
5-000 
0-202 


0079 




0071 


50. Cachar 


0-007 


51. Tenasserim Provinces 


0024 


52. Pegu and Martaban do 


0-182 


53. Coorg Territory (Madras) 


0017 




0-423 


55, Oude do 


0-212 


56. Eastern Settlements 


0095 








227,322 


12-023 


1-110 


57. Resumed Lands in Bengal, Behar, ) 
and Orissa ) 

58. South-West Frontier and other) 
Districts, the Area and Popula-( 
tion of which are not given in the j 


(see No. 58) 
45,833 


4-505 


0-012 








394.318 


51-990 


4-674 
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Table O. 

North-Western Provinces, Collectorates, Area, Population, and 
Land Revenue, 1855-56. 



Divisions and Districts. 



Area. 
(Approximate.) 



Fopulatioii. 

1865-8. 

(Approximate.) 



Land Revenue. 



Delhi Division. 

1. Bhuttee 

2. Delhi 

3. Goorgaon 

4. Hissar 

5. Paneeput 

6. Kliotuck 



Meerut Divisio-v 

7. AUyglmr 

8. Bolunilshuhur 

9. Dhera IJhooii 

10. Meerut 

11. Mozuffernuggur 

12. Suharunpore 



Agra Division. 

13. Agra 

14. Etawah 

15. Fuiruckabad 

l(i. Muttra 

17. Mynpooree 



RoHiLCUND Division. 

18. Bareilly 

19. Bijnour 

20. Bndaon 

21. Moradabad 

22. Shajehanpore 



Allahabad Division. 

23. Allahabad 

24. Banda 

25. Cawnpore 

26. Futtehpore 

27. Humeerpore 



Sq. .Miles. 

3,017 
790 
1,939 
3,294 
1,270 
1,340 



11,650 



2,152 
1,824 
fi73 
2,200 
1,616 
2,162 



10,658 



1,865 
1,6/7 
2,123 
1,613 
2,020 



9,298 



3,119 
1,900 
2,402 
2,699 
2,308 



12,428 



2,788 
3,010 
2,348 
1,583 
2,242 

11,971 



Millions. 

0-II3 
0-436 
0'66i 

o'.13i 
0-389 

0-377 



2-308 



I-I35 

0-778 
0-031 
i"i3S 
0-673 
o'Soi 



4-554 



1-003 
o-6i I 
1-065 
0-863 
0-833 



4-374 



1-378 
0-696 
1-019 
1-138 
0-986 



5-217 



1-380 
0-744 
I-I75 
0-680 

0-549 
4-528 



Millions. 

£ 

0-016 
0046 
0-107 
0045 
082 
0063 



0-359 



0-197 
0107 
0004 
0-169 
0-112 
0108 



0-697 



0-161 
0-127 
0-135 
0168 
0-127 



0-718 



0-178 
0-llJ 
0-112 
0-136 
0-106 



651 



0-213 
0-159 
0-213 
01 43 
0-114 

0-842 
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Table O. — Continued. 



Duisions and Disti'icts. 



Area. 
(Approximate.) 



Population. 

185-5-6. 

(Appi-ox:mate.) 



Land Revenue. 



Benares Division 

28. Azimghurli 

29. Benares 

30. Ghazeepore 

ol. Goruckpore 

32. Jaunpore 

33. Mirzapoie 



Saugod. Division. 

34. Hoshung.ibad 

35. Nursmgpore 

36. Jubbulpore 

37. Saugor 



Districts. 

33. Ajmere 

39. Jliansi 

40. Jaloun 

41. Kumaon 

42. Nimar 

CiS AND TbANS-SuiI.EJ 

43. Umballah 

44. Ferozepore 

45. Loodiana 

46. Simla 

47. Thaiiesur 

48. Hoshyapqre 

49. JuUundur 

50. Khangra 



Total, Xorth-Western CoUectorates . 



Sq. Miles. 

2,516 
996 
2,181 
7,340 
1.552 
5,152 



19,737 



1,916 

501 

6,237 

1,857 



10,511 



86,253 



2,029 

4,405 

6,962 
302 



l,8'i2 
2,545 
1,377 

2,336 
2,204 
1,381 
3,207 



28,580 



Millions. 

0-852 

1-596 
3-088 

I •14+ 
IM04 



9 '43 7 



0-243 

0-2SS 
0-443 
0-306 



1-247 



31-665 



0-225 
0-376 

o-6o6 
0-025 



0-782 
0-476 
0-528 

0-497 
0-845 
0-709 
0-719 



Millions. 

i. 

0-150 
0-091 
0-150 
0-212 
0-125 
0084 



0-812 



0-036 
0-031 
0-052 
0-071 



0-190 



4-269 



0-037 
(0-067 
10-099 
0021 
0-003 



0044 
0-042 
0-072 
0002 
0-041 
0-124 
0-111 
0-067 



0-730 



114,833 



37'4£3 



4.999 
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Table P. 

Madhas Coli.ectorates, Area, Populatiox, andhs^an Revenue, 1855-50. 



Divisions anil Districts. 



1. Ganjam 

2. Vizagapatara 

3. Rajaliinundry 

4. Masulipatara 

5. Guntoor 

6. Nellore 

7. Madras City 

8. Chlngleput 

9. \icot, North Division.. 

10. „ Soutli Divisioa.. 

11. Tanjore 

12. Trichinopoly 

1.3. Madura , 

14. Tinnevelly 

15. Malabar 

16. Canara*. 

17. Coimbatore 

18. Salem 

19. Cuddapah 

20. Bellary 

21. Kurnool 



Area. 
(Appro.\imate.) 



Total, Madras CoUectorates.. 



Population. 
(Appvoximate.) 



Sq. Miles. 


Millions. 


5,758 


o-gj? 


4,C90 


'•254 


4,501 


i-oiz 


4,711 


0-521 


4,752 


0-570 


7,959 


1-^30 


27 


0-720 


2,717 


0-583 


6.580 


1-486 


5,020 


I -006 


3,781 


1-676 


2,922 


0-709 


13,545 


1-757 


5,482 


1-269 


6,050 


1-515 


7,132 


1-056 


8,151 


1-154 


7,499 


I-I95 


13,298 


1-452 


12,101 


1-230 


3,278 


0-273 



129,974 



Laud Revenue. 



22-595 



MiUiOiis. 

£ 
0100 

0-128 

0-211 

0'n2 

0-151 

0-151 

0-006 

0-OSl 

0-182 

0-230 

0-447 

0120 

189 

0-232 

0-183 

0-200 

0-231 

0-190 

0-212 

0-196 

0-070 



3-837 
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Table Q. 
BoMBAX CoLLECTOEATEs, Abea, POPULATION, and Lakd Revenub, 1855-66. 



Divisions and Districts, 

Bombay District. 
Bombay 

Rutnagheiry 

Tannah 

Siirat 

Broach 

Kuira 

Ahmedabad 

Dharwar 

Belgaum 

Foonah 

Ahmednuggur 

Sholapoor 

Candeish 

SiNDE District. 
Kurrachee 

Hydrabad 

Shikarpore 

Frontier District 

Thur and Packur 

Sattaka Province. 
Sattara 

Total, Bombay Collectorates, 



Area. 
(Approximate.) 



Population. 
(Approximate.) 



Land Kevenue. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 



Pq. Miles. 

18 
3,964 
5,795 
1,629 
1,319 
1,869 
4,356 
3,837 
.5,405 
5,298 
9,931 
4,991 
9,311 



Millions. 

0*566 

0-665 
0-875 

c'493 
c'jgi 
0-581 
0-650 

0-7S4 
1-026 
0-666 
0-996 
0-675 
0-778 



Millions. 

£ 
0-010 

0-078 

0-186 

0-219 

0-269 

0-241 

0-188 

0191 

0-238 

0-120 

0-227 

0-125 

0-210 



57,723 


9-016 


2-302 


19,240 


0-321 


061 


26,760 


0-703 


0-104 


11,532 


0-650 


0-123 


2,147 


0-043 




3,920 


0-051 


0-003 


63,599 


1-768 


0-291 


10,222 


1-006 


0-253 



131,544 



11-790 



2-846 
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Table ft. 
Punjab Collectorates, Area, Population, and Laxd Revenue, 1855-66. 



Divisions and Districts. 



Area. 
(Approximate.) 



Population. 
(Approximate.) 



Land RcTenue. 



Lahore Division. 

1. Umritsur 

2. Goojranwalla 

3. Goordaspore 

4. Lahore .< 

5. Sealkote 

Jhelum Division. 

6. Jlielum 

7. Rawulpindee 

8. Shahpore 

9. Gujerat 

Leia Division. 

10. Dhera Gazee Kh:in 

11. Dhera Ismael Khan 

12. Khangurh 

13. Leia 

Mooltan Division, 

U. Jhung 

15. Goojaira 

16 Mooltan 

PESHAwim Division, 

17. Hazarah 

18. Kohat 

19. Peshawur 

Total, Punjab Collectorates .. 



Sq. Miles. 

2,024 
3,752 
1,675 
2,826 
1,350 



Millions. 

0-884 

o'553 
0787 
o*59j 
0*642 



Millions. 

£ 
0-098 
0051 
0096 
0-034 
0-077 



11,627 


3-458 


0-3D6 


5,350 


0-429 


0-071 


5,99fi 


0-554 


0071 


3,500 


0-262 


0-029 


1,916 


0-518 


0-054 


16,762 


i'763 


0-225 


4,000 


0-239 


0-035 


4,123 


0-362 


0-044 


1,027 


0-212 


0044 


6,122 


0-310 


0-047 


15,272 


I-I23 


0170 


5,718 


0-252 


0-020 


4,142 


0-308 


0031 


5,634 


0-411 


0-058 


15,494 


0-971 


0-109 


2,424 


0*296 


0-016 


2,840 


o-ioi 


0-010 


2,324 


0-450 


0-068 


7,588 


0-847 


0-094 



66,743 



8 162 



0-954 
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Table S. 

SuMMAur OF Results. — ^Whole of India. — Details in preceding Tabks- 
(N) to (R) inclusive. 



CuUectorate Accounts. 


Approximate Estimate, 
as per Tables N to R. 


Land Revenue 
for the 'Vear 




Including 

Districts and Countries 

under the 

Administration of— 


Area 


Population. 


1855-56. 


I'or 

Prcsitieney 

of— 


'rjionsands 

of 

Square 

Miles. 


Per 
Cent, of 
Total 


Minimis, 


Pcr 

Cent, of 
Total. 


Millions. 


Per 

Cent, of 
Total. 


I. Bengal 

II. N.W. Pro-^ 

vinces 1 

III. Madras ... 

IV. Bombay ... 

V. Punjab 


Governor - General of 

India, Lt.-Gover- 

■ nor of Bengal, Go- . 

vernor of Madras 

(for Coorg only) .... 

Lient. - Governor ofl 
N.W. Provinces ....J 

Governor of Madras ... 

Governor of Bombay.... 

Governor-Gen. of India 

{Total) 


394- 

lib- 
ISO- 
131- 
67- 


4-7- 

i6- 

8- 


52- 

37- 

23- 
12- 

8- 


39' 

28- 

i8- 

9- 
6- 


4-674 

4-999 

3-G37 

2-846 

•954 


27- 
29- 

21* 
!?• 

6- 


EritisU States..,. 


m- 


100- 


132- 


100- 


17-110 


100- 







